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“ Gabrielle, can ysu remember your home? Ah no! I rec- 
ollect ; you have told me you never knew a childhood’s home. 
Then, sweet one, you have never known what first love is. The 
spot of ground associated with your youth’s earliest memories 
is the mistress of your heart. You may love again—other 
scenes and other things—friend, lover, child—may engross 
your manhood’s strong devotion, but the love of childhood’s 
home is more nearly the love of self than any later feeling.— 
Such was mine. There where the first dawnings of conscious- 

' ness were awakencd, I either drew thought out of the sur- 
roundings, or else I so imprinted thought with them, that the 
scene, each crag, and glen, flower and brooklet, became a part 
of my very self. My home, too, was worthy of my devotion, 
—so wild, lonely, yet grandly beautiful—every shape of loveli- 
ness which nature delights to fashion in other lands seemed 
here patterned out as if to heap up models for all her fantas- 
tic moods, Somehow the hills seemed grander there; the vast 
amphitheatre which their large black summits formed, loomed 
more majestic than in other places ; the deep ravines and rush- 
ing torrents, all were lighted up with deeper sunlit gold, and 
never moonbeam fell on lake of placid beauty, deeper blue, or 
or fringed with grander woods, than this dear hotie so well re- 
membered showed. One spot, more dear than all, was the 
rocky outstretched arm of ane vast giant mountain. No foot 
less sure than my firm boyish tread could have carried out the 
human form on such a dizzy ledge; yet when I'd gained the 
edge, what piles on pilesof wondrous Nature’s works I gazed 
upon—mighty rocks uptorn from out their caverned depths, and 
cast like giant Titans leap on heap; such deep unfathomed gorges, 
whence rose the sullen boom from hidden waters tearing their 
rushing way, far down within the awful depths below. On one 
side waving verdure, monstrous pines, and noble leafy giants, 
through whose green arms the wild winds sported in their bois- 
terous glee, covered the mountain like an ocean green. Cast 

_ like the wreck of some late shattered world, over against the 

` blooming forest hill, rose up the bare ribbed rock in monstrous 
heaps, the highest ice-bound summits lust in skies as white and 
ghostly as their-own pale heads. 

“ I wander, Gabrielle. All this wild scene, and more, more 
than the tongue of man, or pencil of the many-tinted painter’s 
fancy could depict, my eyes would wander over as I stood 
from faintest morn ofttimes to dewy eve—from purple sunlight 
to his golden death. Forgive me love! I'll strive to speak in 
simple prose. Gabrielle, believe as you will, or can, if I would 
seek some stray goat of my flock ; if I desired to sing some 
new wild song, to learn or know aught of to-morrow, or of life 
beyond my own small ken, to that wild mountain bridge, lead- 
ing to empty air I would resort—there sing awhile, then wait, 
and [o! either the misty valley wreaths or some fantastic shad- 
ow of my brain, would shape itself into the loveliest form 
which (saving yours) my mortal eyes e’er looked on. 

“You smile, my Gabrielle, and think if not mad now, I used 
to be; but ’twas not so. From earliest boyhood one young 
„and girlish form for ever seemed to wanton at my side. At 
home or when my family were near, I felt it, heard it’s low un- 
spoken tone, but rarely saw it. Inthe aerial hall I’ve told 
you of, I’ve felt her, heard her, seen her. Balanced like a 
rocking bird, on sunbeam, moonbeam or cold ether car, she’d 
come to me, and face to face we talked, as we talk now. 

“ I know I was half dreaming, for, strange to say, I never 
questioned her or sought to know, who, or whence she was. I 
knew she was a spirit, blest, and true; and this was all. I 
never knew when first me met, or how; nor can I recollect my 
mountain bome or early life without her. She told me of the 
future, and I speaking oft her words again, I knew not why, 
except I could not help it, they called me Seer and Prophet; 
I called her ‘Eulalie, I knew not why; and when I erred, 
her dreamy eyes so sad, so unreproachful, yet so full of woe, 
revealed the mystery of her dear presence ever. She knew 
my inmost soul, my secret thought, my hidden ways and spir- 

it’s wandering flight. She was my second self, or guardian 
angel—advised me, cheered me; taught me bright views of 
‘life, and brighter heavens; controlled my wayward fancy, 
guiding it to immortality’s bright realms to which I felt she 
had herself attained.” i 

“What was this mist wreath like, dear Ernest ?” enquired 
Gabrielle, for the first time interrupting the rhapsody of the 
Amprovisatore, in a tone between jest and interest. 

s One day,” he rejoined, scarcely seeming to heed her ques- 
tion, “ a young comrade who had been a pupil of my uncle, 

- the priest, and the only associate whom in my life I ever cared 
to call friend, came to revisit his old master, and our boyish 
intimacy was renewed. He was an artist, but the world’s hard 


tution; and bending beneath the chill blast of consumption he 
had cowe to our home of beauty and fascination ostensibly to 
seek health, in-reality to make his bed of death. To the poor 
pilgrim so rapidly nearing the visionary shores of spirit land, [ 
sometimes ventured to speak of what any one else would have 
termed my strange hallucination. I kgow not why he believ- 
ed me so readily, but this he did, and I have since attributed 
it to the clear perception of spiritual realities which I believe 
to be constantly pervading this dull, sensuous world of ours, 
and into which the eyes of the dying can so readily look. Yes, 
he believed me ; and whilst I had the satisfaction of finding 
one ear into which I could pour the tale of my visionary but 
life long association, the remarkable accuracy of my sprite’s 


predictions, and the occasional low breathing, of delicious mu- | 


sic which in the long hours of night often rang through the 
chamber which he shared with me, soothing with its exquisite 
pathos the feverish unrest of the poor sufferer’s vigils, convinc- 
ed him that a something beyond my own human intelligence 
inspired my prophetic utterances and made music in the lonely 
mountain when every mortal slept. 

‘« Two days before he died,one balmy summer evening I found 
him lying on the little mountain shelf of which I have spoken, 
and which no inducement of mine could before urge him to at- 
tempt reaching. By his side were his brushes and pallet, and 
to my amazement and delight, in his hand drooping with ex- 
haustion he held a faithful miniature likeness 0. my fairy. 

+ Take it, Ernest,’ he said; ‘it is my dying gift. Do not 
thank me; Iam well repaid, for I too have seen her. She 
stood here in what seemed to me bodily presence before me—I 
know not how long. I know not how I came here, nor why I 
brought my colors. I know she bade me paint, and I obeyed 
her. My task is ended, and she in gratitude will pilot me 
across the unknown sea. She comes to take me home.’ 

“And so she did, my Gabrielle. When next I saw the 
phantom, my dead friend stood beside her.” 

“« Ernest, for Heaven’s love, what mean you ?” cried Gabri- 
elle. ‘ Do you then believe the dead can reappear? and if so, 
could the phantom you describe have been a spirit ?” 

“Why not, Gabrielle? Are not you one? 

“Oh yes, Ernest, that is true, but a spirit in human form !” 

« Aye but what dives? What is your life—your form, or 
spirit? If form, what then is death? If spirit, why should 
I not see the living spirit uf my friend’s dead form? The 
spirit not the form was my friend.” 

“ I know not, Ernest,” she replied, “but I do know our 
church says ’tis wicked—and the world, impossible.” 

« Your church does not say so, my Gabrielle. It teaches 
you of days when spirits walked the earth, and talked with 
men like mortals. When the world says it is not possible, it 
gives the church the lie, and talks mere nonsense ; for spirits, 
not mere flesh and blood, make up the world itself.” 

“Hraest! I've often thought ’twas strange that God should 
permit for untold ages the world to dream of spirits, tell tales 
of apparitions, live a perpetual life of fear of spectral shapes, 
cling to the thought, the hope, the fear, or else belief in spirits, 
if all this were a fallacy. We only can deny it because it is 
not proved. By the same rule we cannot prove a God, an Im- 


mortality.” 
“It zs proved, love,” replied the singer. Whatever thinks, 


and gives this body life, owes notits being to the body. Death 
sets this free, and that being gone, the body has no life. My 
thought is not my brain. But injure that, you kill my brain, 
but cannot touch my thought. Why should it not find organs 
better suited to its use than this poor clay? And when it’s 
done with that, why not speak to you precisely as it now does 
through this clay 7” 

«I cannot argue with you, Ernest,” replied the lady; “I 
think and feel you're right, but fear to use my reason lest I 
prove it true, and proving that, prove more than my religion 
would allow. Your words, however, only give expression to 
what I’ve felt, or may be, dreamed of, all my life. The air to 
me is full of shapes. No creature approaches me but his shad- 
ow precedes him, sometimes close to him, sometimes a few 
minutes in advance. 1 see these shapes outside of every crea- 
ture, and know who is coming near; and those who are going 
to die, I know by something which I can’t express, but see it 
stamped upon their shapes. Ido not speak of these things 
much ; the world will not believe me; and yet how common is 
this power! Scarcely a village, town, or hamlet but has some 
old muttering crone supposed to be a witch, or shunned as evil, 
who converses with the air, sees shapes of persons,and on those 
shapes diseases, characteristics, and oftentimes events which 
proving true proves also something, telling miod more than the 
body sees. The world believes this too, it is so common, pro- 
vided you will only call it strange. But when you search for 
causes, they say ’tis “ superstition” or “ illusion.” What is il- 
lusion? How grew superstition? But tell me Ernest—what 
what was your phantom like? Your friend, you say, could see 
her and preserved her image. I’ll be sworn that precious pic- 
ture was not shipwrecked with yourself.” 

“It was though, Gabrielle, shipwrecked with me; but also 
saved with me; and now for the strangest part of all. Would 
you choose to see that face, my Gabrielle? Can you bear to 


hand had dealt somewhat too rudely with a very fragile consti- | look upon it?” 


“Why not, Ernest? Can I be jealous of a Sprite? Shew 


it me. Of course you have it with you, nestling close to your 
heart.’ 
“Tis here!” 


“Ob, Heaven! ’tis myself!” 

The moonbeam shining out almost as bright as day, fell full 
upon the picture which he held, displaying a face enveloped 
in misty wreaths, but unmistakably the image of Gabrielle. 

Quietly returning the portrait to his vest, he replied, ‘*Do 
you wonder why I started, Gabrielle, when I first saw you at 
your own gate, and beheld in mortal form the image of my 
fairy Eulalie ?” ‘ 

“I had a twin sister once, Ernest,” murmured Gabriclle. 
“When we were both very little children our poor mother 
travelled with us through those mountains where your home 
was. This noble woman whom I now call mother, journeying 
with her husband the same way, found her and one poor in- 
fant perished in the snow. My hapless self still living, she 
took and warmed me into life. Since then I’ve been her own. 
Could I but deem the spirits of the dead, like mortal chil- 
dren, lived and grew and bore the impress of their earthly 
mould, I might almost deem your phantom friend my lost 
young tister’s spirit; and yet I know not—” 

And thus the lovers wore the hours away. The jealous 
watchfui eyes of Ravensworth were faraway. Called sud- 
denly on political business into the north of Scotland, he had 
not even time to set his usual espionage upon his unacknowl- 
edged but not undiscovered rival; and eo this secret tryst was 
the longest and freeet they had ever known. Both endowed 
with the powers at whose possession we have slightly glanced— 
namely, of conversing with a shape, a voice, a something 
whispering round them more than mortal ken could see or 
know, they met this night assured by their strange far-seeing 
eyes no danger threatened, no human foot was near.* 


And now they spoke of subjects of much deeper interest, at 
least to them—their future. Gabrielle, whilst professing, ay, 
and feeling also, the most fervid affection for her friend, was 
so indoctrinated into the world’s conventionalisms, that she 
deemed she should be drawing her lover to ruin if she allured 
him to any fate short ot the wealth and fame which she at 


present enjoyed. She knew the desperate and fierce resolve of 


Ravensworth to call her his; she knew his power by rank and 
wealth to bring revenge the direst on the heads of all who 
should thwart him; and whilst with an eye of habitual devo- 
tion for the world’s gauds she gazed upon the brilliant vista 
which he opened to her as Countess of Ravensworth, she re- 
garded with equal terror the possibility of his vengeance thrust- 
ing herself and the fascinating object of her life’s first love 
out of the pale of romance into poverty and disgrace. And 
yet she loved, adored, this strange, fantastic, gentle singer. 
For the first time she knew how sweet it was to love; and life 
without this love, and him on whom she poured it, with all the 
deep devotion of her Italian nature, could be for her no more. 

After long and anxious speculations on these things, she had 
resolved for him a course of life to which she saw all things 
were clearly tending. Lord Ravensworth had an uncle, a 


brave Hungarian officer, his mother’s brother, poor, but of 


noble blood. His son was now in England, a colonel in the 
same service, and one to whom Ravensworth had shown many 
favors. Gabrielle greatly disliked Colonel Kalozy; but when 
it had been found that the poor Improvisatore could not, 
school-boy like, accomplish the tasks set him by his masters, 
Lord Ravensworth, probably instigated by the hope of getting 
rid of him, and Col. Kalozy, out of gratitude to his noble 
cousin, had both urged upon him the offer of a commission in 
the regiment of Kalozy. True, the service of the oppressed 
slave of Austria was neither very tempting in point of wealth 
or distinction; but the rank of ensign would be the sign man- 
ual of gentleman. This to Gabrielle was the first best honor 
she craved for her humble lover, while to himself, the possibil- 
ity of striking a blow in the cause of freedom, had something 
so much more ennobliog in it than drudging in the service of 
a musical mountebank, who caught the wild notes of nature 
and labored only to twist them into vocal gymnastics, that he 
had long seriously pondered on accepting what he persisted in 
terming the peer’s generous offer. . 

Generous indeed it was! generous to himself at least, if not 
to poor Ernest Rossi. ‘Some one must kill that singing va- 
grant,’ reasoned the earl. “The sword of Ravensworth 
would be polluted by his peasant blood. I cannot descend to 
the meanness of secretly assassinating a thing so poor; so the 
Austrians shall rid me of him.” 


*In a tale written some months since for the Spiritual Age, and 
entitled, as far as I can remember, ‘‘ Second Sight, I gave a slight 
sketch of the prevailing popular opinion, or, as the phrase goes, **su- 
perstition,”’ concerning that faculty, more recognized in Scotland, 
Wales and Bohemia than anywhere else. The condition called clair- 
voyance, or the capacity to perceive with the spiritual eye, scenes, dis- 
tant objects and persons, which could by no possibility come within the 
range of the natural vision, is commonly defined as a perception of 
past or passing objects, I consider that the future is equally suscepti- 
ble of coming within the range of spiritual vision. This faculty is 
common enough in England and many other places where, however, it 
is orthodox to call it ‘‘ strange,’* but heterodox.to call it “‘ spiritual.” 


| 


Telling his useful pliant cousin of his will, Colonel Kalozy 
had commission to offer Ernest in token of friendship for sav- 
ing the life of his father from shipwreck,—a commission in 
his regiment; and all the glorious consequences of the noble 
warfare, which, either in the shape of speedy preferment, or 
honorable and of course accidental death, might be expected 


so naturally to follow. 


And so the last pale star of night and first of dawning 
found the lovers striving to bend their eyes prophetic on their 
What should they do? Their love they could 
The politic earl affected ignorance ; but Ga- 
brielle only the more surely felt the rocking of the earth be- 
She pleaded with all her gifte 
of grace that he would haste like a yallant knight to win his 
This, she said, would 
give them time to think, himself a name and place in life, and 
both probation of their new-felt passion. He, half a savage 
still, murmured of peaceful home among his mountains, the 
tranquil day and sacred evening hymn; but silence closed hig 
lips when he looked on her—so proudly beautiful, so wor- 
shipped, and so sought—such a lot for her! he dare not speak 
it; and so, with dim forebodings, and a plastic mind swayed 
like the summer grass by passing winds, he bade her cheer; he 
would go forth and do her bidding, be her minstrel knight, earn 
And so they 
parted that dear summer night, when in those few hours they 
Their hearts’ deep secrets read, their souis 
unlocked, one fate, one hope, should now be common with them; 
and in that long “ good night” they felt, ‘* we’re one forever !” 

Farewell moonlight trysts and tales of love for Ensign 
He 
thought his dreaming days were over; and yet he was mista- 
Arrived at the scenes pf active warfare and busy strife, 
engaged now in actual struggle for the golden game of liberty, 
the generous-hearted mountaineer cherished a whole legion of 
dreams, which waited on his every footstep, brightening and 
heartening up his weary way, companioning his long vigils and 
harassing marches, and lightening him on to an ethereal but 
glorious future, that like an attracting point kept his heart 
single and his purposes pure and lofty in the midst of all the 


own next day. 
no longer hide, 


neath the fair smooth surface. 


lady-love by deeds of fame and arms. 


fame at least for her, if not gold doubloons. 


had lived an age. 


Rossi. New scenes, new hopes, companions, occupations. 


ken. 


license and corruption of a camp. 


Let materialists pause ere they crush out the world of ideal- 
ity from the ardent gaze of youth. What is materialism it- 
self but a world of seeming? The smile, smooth speech, ex- 


ternal act and conventional fashion of dress, what is all this 
but the world mask to the spirit’s hidden reality? Sooner let 
the impressional mind trust the involuntary revelation of what 
the world terms fantasy, prejudice, first impressions, than all 
the machine work with which the worldling hangs up a screen 
around the real motive power which, nothing but intuition can 
detect. Sooner let the visionary trust to the bright phantoms 
which flit above bis sensuous world than part with the hallow- 
ing influence which faith in the good and the beautiful ever 
brings. 

Ernest dreamed of beauty, or else felt its palpable presence 
in the beautiful world of the unseen around him; and so he 
was gentle, graceful, loving, beautiful in thought aad beautiful 
in act, in exact proportion as he felt the influence of beautiful 
surroundings. In dreams of chivalric deed, or it may be the 
inspiration of noble beings in harmony with him, he seemed to 
gather strength to act out noble thoughts; and though by na- 
ture peaceful and even indolent, his name soon linked itself with 
generous deeds ; his foot was ever foremost in unselfish daring 
enterprises; and notwithstanding the scanty field for honor 
and renown which an intestine struggle against oppression af- 
forded, speedy promotion and high laudation heralded his 
name from place to place as one of freedom’s champions. 


It is not our purpose to touch on any of the political con- 
ditions of the time. We are simply following the fortunes of 
an individual, not narrating particulars of a party, cause, or 
nation. We know such an one as our improvisatore took part, 
fought, bled and suffered, in many of the bitter struggles in 
which au oppressed people armed for defence against oppression, 
or strove to break a chain too heavy for human sufferance. 
The man, and not the cause, is ours at present. They said his 
comrades loved him, and despite the promotion which his gal- 
lantry so rapidly ensured, none envied or grudged the kind 
young man his honors—honors borne so meekly and gained 80 
well, that love, not rivalry, seemed only possible with him. 
There was, besides his tender sympathy for suffering and 
friends, another quality that endeared him to his comrades ;— 
this was his sweet wild voice, and readiness to sing his won- 
drous strains, so full of soothing power. No hearts are 80 
susceptible to music as those in whom the presence of danger 
kindles up constant excitement. Thus the sailor, soldier, cap- 
tive and mourner hang on the tones of music as an echo to the 
feverish throbs of their own excited hearts. - At night, when 
they sat by the watch-fires, or lay them down beside the half 
dug trenches which each felt might be his grave to-morrow, 
the minstrel soldier sang to them lays coined in the burning 
realms of inspiration. And never did trumpet’s crash or 
clarion’s shriek, ehrill pibroch or “ spirit atirring drum,” wake 
to such martial fire, such warlike heat, or soothe the soul with 


half such tender calm, as did the voice of the improvisatore, 
amid-t the camp-grounds of poor captive Hungary. Some- 
times he sang of home and lady’s love, and then the stern grey 
warriors wept, and noble young hands drew their glittering 
blades, flashed them in moonlight, kissed the cross, and swore 
to die for her whose glancing form, evoked by the spirit of 
music, flitted amongst them, bearing their burning words like 
pledges to the courts of love and honor. How they loved to 
listen to his lays, these death-doomed men, forgetful of their 
fate whilst wrapt in the air of melody. The common soldiers 
loved him, too, he was so kind, considerate and merciful; and 
when he sang, they wept like little children. Sometimes he 
told of heaven and heaven's queen, and then the kneeling 
forms sighed out their hearts, in echo to his plaintive, low- 
toned hymn : 
« Ora pro nobis,—Virgin Mother, hear us!” 

Never did prayer float on the dewy night with deeper soul- 
felt pleading, than those times when he—the soldier singer— 
thus prayed for them. 

And where was Kalozy, Ravensworth's wily cousin? Why 
is it that evil deeds require greater nerve and more encourage- 
ment for their commission than good ones? Hither it is easier 
to be good (as it certainly pays better) than to be otherwise, or 
the current of the world’s opinion sets in so dead against cru- 
elty and vice, that it requires a stronger mind to stem the tide 
than float with it. Kalozy either really liked his noble young 
subaltern, or else was afraid to harm him,— afraid (when ho 
saw the generous thing called popular opinion hanging so lov- 
ingly around the favorite) to injure that which never sought to 
injure another, and therefore meriting seemed incapable of ex- 
pecting injury himself! 

This was the state of things when one evening Lieutenant 
Rossi was employed by his Colonel writing in his tent Ka- 
lozy sat at some distance, reading letters and dictating certain 
memoranda upon which the young man (who had received a 
fair education from his uncle the priest) was employed in trans- 
cribing. The night was warm, the curtains of the tent un- 
drawn,—suddenly a rush of balmy air scemed to pass over the 
brow of the scribe, and a dim shadow fell across the tent doar. 

« Eulalie” muttered the young soldier and for a moment 
an impulse to spring away, into the wide, wide realms of air, 
away for ever, seemed to possess him. The next, the stil, 
dreamy extacy of France; and then he saw Kalozy—who sat 
directly behind him—placed like a picture on his very table. 
He saw him knit his brow, contract his lip, and then with a 


~face all seamed with discontent, draw from his vest a letter, 


reading thus : 

“You have either mistaken me or betrayed my trust, friend Her- 
mann. I told you I would have that beggar killed; and you send home, 
or suffer home to come, accounts of his wondrous bravery and prowess 
until all those who read news of this war, and bulletins of your most 
cureed insubordinate rebellious country, begin to think the Italian or- 
gan grinding Ernest Rossi, is going to turn out another Bonaparte and 
convert a handful of beggarly Hungarian hordes, into a second Impe- 
rial army. 

I know my worthy cousin, it matters little to you on which side you 
fight. The bread that is the best buttered tastes the best to you wheth- 
er it be baked in Austria, Germany or Hungary. Must I tell you again 
then, that whilst I am paying you handsomely to do my work, that 
work is to get Ernest Rossi decently killed, and nut made a Captain 
and a bero of. Look at it therefore; unless you can find a better pay- 
master amongst the Austrians, and as I am in more earnest than ever, 
the day that sends me home news of the death and burial of this inter- 
esting vagrant, shall sign the deed which makes you master of the long- 
coveted estate and manor of Wallingford. So now choose, and that 
without farther faltering, which you will serve, the god of battles who 
presides over the destiny of your hapless country, or the Mammon who 
has the honor of subscribing himself 

Your loving cousin, ` 

Twice did the visionary scene passing behind the seer, recross 
his entranced eyes; and twice did the shadowy finger of the 
shining apparition in the tent door point letter by letter to the 
pictured page of the billet, which Kalozy was at that very mo- 
ment perusing with his natural, and Ernest Rossi with his spir- 
itaal, eyes. When both had concluded the reading, the Colonel 
put up his letter. The curtains of the tent slightly waved, a 
low long sigh like the night wind’s waii passed over the cold 
damp brow of the seer. A shudder, a blank. He looked out 
into the camp ground beyond. All was still. The stars were 
out for him, for she was gone. "Iwas mortal night once more 
more. 

«Colonel, have you nothing more for me to write? I await 
your orders.” 

“No more, Ernest, now. To-morrow I'll call on you again.” 


“To-morrow, Colonel! Never again. Good night !” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


Epwarp Ravexsworts.’* 


Lire wirnour Trrars—Would you wish to live without a 
trial? Then you would wish to die but half aman. With- 
out trial you cannot guess at your own strength. Men do not 
learn to swim on a table; they must go into deep water, and 
buffet the surges. If you wish to understand their true char- 
acter—if you wouid know their whole strength—of what they 
are capable—throw them overboard! Over with them—and 
if they are worth saving, they will swim ashore of themselves. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS! 
With a view to extend the usefulness of our journal, and disseminate the truth 
more widely among the people, we are induced to make the following offer: 
Subscribers may order the paper sent to any address 
MIGHT WREKS FOR ONLY TWERNTY-FIVR CENTS! 


This will give an opportunity for those interested in the subject to make a trial of 
the paper at a very slight cost. Each of our patrons has one or more friendson 
whom he would be glad to bestow this compliment, or who would be willing to pay 
that trifling amount. Let us have from one to a dozen names from each of our readers. 

ar This offer holds good through the present month. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Macon, Geo., April 6th, 1859. 

Reapers or THE AcE :— The circumstances which some 
time since interrupted the record of facts and observations by 
the way, occurring in my daily experience, may have been 
serviceable to you, by leaving the space I should have required 
for the same to be otherwise and more profitably occupied. 
However, that my friends may know that I have not broken 
down, fainted by the way or run off the track, in the course of 
my long journey, I take this opportunity to report progress. 

I left New York on the 19th of November, with the posi- 
tive intention of going as far South as New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. But—most unexpectedly—while laboring in the West 
a mysterious Providence stretched forth “a great arm” and 
turned me out of my course. At first I was little inclined to 
heed the impressive lesson, still resolving to realize my first 
intention. But at different points on my journey that mysti- 
cal right arm was stretched across the track I had marked 
out and designed to pursue; while ever and anon voices of 
solemn warning and earnest entreaty came to me from loving 
spirits that dwell in the spheres of prophetic inspiration. This 
mysterious arm held me back from time to time against my 
own determination and thus delayed my progress, until now 
the appropriate season for lecturing in the more southern lati- 
tudes is over, and I must return to my home in the North. 

„After lecturing at several places in Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, I left for Louisville, where I arrived on the 29th of 
January. 1 remained in Kentucky nearly six weeks, calling 
at Frankfort and Lexington and visiting Stanford. During 
the month spent in Louisville a deep interest, in the investiga- 
tion of psychical phenomena, was awakened in the minds of 
some of the most enlightened citizens, whose appreciation of 
our humble but earnest efforts found expression in words and 
deeds of eloquent acknowledgment. At Stanford I found a 
firm, generous.and enlightened friend of Spiritualism in John 
Craig, M. D., at whose invitation the writer delivered a course 
of lectures in that place. Stanford is situated in a beautiful 
section of country, between forty and fifty miles from Lexing- 
ton and some thirty-five miles from the railroad terminus at 
Nicholasville. The Doctor will be happy to welcome any able 
lecturer on Spiritualism: who may be pleased to visit that 
place. I can, however, say but little of the spiritual and pro- 
gressive tendencies of the people of that State. A few dwell- 
ers in the mountains—tho e who “sit in heavenly places” of 
moral and spiritual elevation—discern the dawn of the New 
Day; but the great multitudes sitting in the valleys, under 
‘« the shadow of death,” and wrapped in the sable drapery of 
the old Night, are still sleepers, and, perchance, are dreaming 
that it thunders while the choral anthem of the New Creation 
is beicg chanted by the Morning Stars. 


I left Louisville on Wednesday evening, March 9th, taking 
passage on board the Southerner for Memphis, Tenn., where I 
arrived on the 12th ultimo. Our three days on the Obio and 
Mississippi rivers passed very pleasantly, the company being 
good and the bill of fare sufficiently comprehensive. While 
on the passage we witnessed several things that were novelties 
in our experience. Many of the ladies in the South-west, es- 
pecially in Kentucky, ride on horseback, and not unfrequently 
the same beast bears the whole family.= While out for a morn- 
ing walk one will often see a lady mounted with her child in 

“her arms and the nurse on behind. On one occasion the wri- 
ter saw a man and his wife mounted in a similar manner and 
on their way to town, the former carrying some ten feet of the 
kitchen stove-pipe under his arm. Doubtless the family wanted 
supplies, while the funnel needed repairs. I observed that the 
ladies along the river banks shake their brooms instead of 
waving their handkerchiefs, when a boat passes. I am sorry 
to say that—in these days—from the very necessities of their 
position they are required to belong to the Amphibia. Nearly 
the whole country bordering on the lower Ohio and along the 
Mississippi has for some time been submerged, owing to the 
heavy rains. The log cabins, which are noticeable for their 
extensive facilities for ventilation, are mostly surrounded by 
water, and the inhabitants must have remarkable skill in ang- 
ling to be able to fish up their property anywhere in the Mis- 
sissipi valley. Like some of the roads across the western 
prairies, the great river may be as wide as you please, to the 

‘extent of twenty-five miles, and like the aforesaid roads, the 
depth, at this season, may be quite uncertain and fabulous, if 
not absolutely fathomless. If we did not find Cairo exactly 
like Venice, the beautiful city of the sea, we certainly found 
it exceedingly difficult to see the city. We had only a life 
preserver along, having thoughtlessly omitted to take a diving- 
bell ; and so without sounding we left the place precisely 
where it was reputed to be, and in the possession of the Naiads 
and the tadpoles. The latter, as they prefer shallow water, 

now reside up town in the neighborhood of the best hotels. 

The writer had heard of Mound City, and confidently ex- 

pected to see dry land when the boat reached that point. In- 
deed, I had conceived a very exalted idea of the place, and as 
We approached the ideal city, began to look skyward for a 
summit whereon the Ark might have rested after the universal 
baptism. I looked anxiously for A , but saw nothing of 
the kind. While I yet gazed, a fellow-passenger—who re- 
ceived my mental telegraphic despatch but imperfectly—re- 
sponded, “ The rats are all dead, long ago, I reckon.” In 
looking for the Mound, which had invested our ideal with all 
its poetry, it became necessary to adjust our optical instru- 


then as groundless as they are exclusive. 
that they come down from the extravagantly lofty stilts they 
are wont to mount, and join hand and heart with all earnest 
seekers for truth and receivers of God’s ceaseless revelations, 


becoming somewhat common. 
of alleged spirit-origin, or to simple facts and theories respect- 
ing spirit-existence and action, aside from moral qualities or 
tendencies, we think the term a proper one. 
portant distinction. 
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ments to the inspection of small things. At length the amaz- 
ing discovery was made, A little heap at one corner of the 
city, and near the channel, suggested the probability that some 
hapless teamster had carelessly upset kis load and did not 
think proper to hazard his life by drowning in an effort to re- 
cover the same. Beside the top of the mound, the only sign 
of anything dry thereabouts, that left an abiding impression 
on the memory, was a large dry goods sign on top of a small 
building, and an intemperate individual who gave abundant 
evidence of being water-proof. 

Memphis is a very spirited place, finely situated on a high 
bluff and commanding an excellent view of the river for sev- 
eral miles above and below the city. There are many intelli- 
gent people in Memphis, but the elements of mind are mainly 
employed in the pursuits of business, Mammon, Fashion and 
Cotton—*‘three in one’—have devout worshippers among the 
strong and the beautiful; and there is a young and growing 
aristocracy that prefers to look at the truth through an opera 
glass i handle it with kid gloves on. Still Memphis is 
one of the most desirable places in all the South-west, and we 
shall look in vain for more earnest and faithful friends than 
the few enlightened minds who openly vindicate the claims of 
Spiritualism in that city. Our venerable friend, Dr. Samuel 
Gilbert, formerly of New York, gave us almost princely quar- 
ters at his mansion, and we found a truly cordial welcome in 
the home circles of J. E. Chadwick, B. Bayliss, Mr. Davies, 
Mr. Houston and others, to whom we are indebted at least for 
some pleasant memories of the departed hours. 

While in Memphis the writer delivered seven lectures and 
occupied two evenings in an oral discussion of the claims of 
Spiritualism with Rev. Dr. Barber. Left the place on the 
21st ultimo and reached this city on the morning of the 28d. 
Dr. L. F. W. Andrews—who represents the brain and spinal 
column in the body of Spiritualism in this State—met me at 
the depot, haviug been previously informed by the spirits of 
the precise hour of my arrival. I must write of Macon—of 
Spiritualism in Georgia, and whatever else has interested me, 
hereafter. 

I leave this morning for Wilmington, N. C , and expect to 
reach the humble home from which I have been so long absent, 
on or about the 15th instant, where my correspondents will 
have the kindness to address me. S. B. B. 

> > Go: 


HOW “TAUGHT OF THE LORD.” 

The followers of Swedenborg make much of the claim that 
this great seer received his teachings directly “from the Lord 
alone,’ and that ina special and exclusive sense. Hence 
they consider that his doctrines and revelations have an author- 
ity which does not pertain to those of more modern seers, inspir- 
ed persons, or spirits; and, for the most part, they turn away 
from these with a contempt and aversion scarcely equalled in 
intensity by the devotees of older ecclesiastical organizations. 

It would seem, however, that Swedenborg nimself made 
no such exclusive pretension as is set up for him. He c’aimed 
to be taught of the Lord only in the same sense in which eve- 
ry interiorly opened and illuminated mind, that preserves its 
own individuality in humility, may be and is taught. The fol- 
lowing extract from his Spiritual Diary shows this: 

«Whenever there was any representation, vision, and discourse, I was 
kept interiorly and most interiorly in reflection upon it, as to what 
thence was useful and good, thus what I might learn therefrom; which 
reflection tvas not thus attended to by those [spirits] who presented the 
representations and visions, and who were speaking; yea, sometimes 
they were indignant when they perceived that I was reflecting. Thus 
have I been instructed; consequently, by no spirit, nor by any angel, 
but by the Lord alone, from whom is all truth and good. Yea, when 
they wished toinstruct me concerning various things, there was scarce- 
ly anything but what was false; wherefore I was prohibited from 
believing anything they spake; nor was I permitted to infer any such 
thing as was proper [peculiar] to them. Besides, when ‘hey wished 
to persuade me, I perceived an interior or most interior persuasion that 
the thing was such, and not as they wished; which also they wondered 
at. The perception was manifest, but cannot be easily described to the 
apprehension of men.’’— Compendium, p.14. 

Now precisely this has always been our habit, as it is, we 
think, that of all rational modern Spiritualists and mediums 
—namely, to reflect interiorly upon whatever is presented by 
vision, representation or discourse from spirits, comparing it 
with the inner Jight or the Divine voice within ourselves, and 
drawing from it such instruction as shall seem useful and 
good. And all spirits whom we have deemed worthy of 
a hearing, have ever insisted on this use of the individual 
judgment—this appeal to the God within us—though, indeed, 
it needs no spirit from the immortal realm to teach man so ob- 
vious a duty. This would indicate that these modern spirits are 
in general of a more elevated class than the dogmatizers who 
came to Swedenborg, and were indignant that he chose to re- 
flect for himself on what they toid bim. 

This method is, in fact, simply the universal one by which 
the Infinite Mind reveals truth to finite minds—using external 
things and minds to suggest ideas, and through our zxternals 


enabling us to judge of their truth and value, according to the 
degree of our illumination. 


The authoritative claims of the ultra New Church men are 
We would suggest 


———ouoqegene—____—.—- 
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. Spiritism and Spiritualism. 
The use of the word “ Spiritism,” instead of Spiritualism, is 
As applied to mere phenomena 


It marks an im- 


The words spiritual and Spiritualism, in their full and true 


meaning, embrace the elements of refinement, purity, spirit- 
uality, in a moral and religious as well as intellectual sense; and 
are thus the opposites of grossness, sensuality, and externalism. 


It will be readily confessed that in this full sense, Spirits 
may be far from spiritual, either in their characters or mani- 
festations; and that many of the current notions about the 
spirit-world, and about moral and religious duties —among 
professed Spiritualists, as among professed Christians—can 
with no propriety be termed spiritual. 

We have ever striven to keep this distinction before our 
readers; and it is for the lack of such discrimination that we 
find some people renouncing and denouncing what they cal? 
Spiritualism, when they mean its exact opposite. 

Call these crudities and immoralities “Spiritism,” or by any 
other fit term; but do not mistake them for Spiritualism. 


A New Worr.—Judge Edmonds has bad submitted for his 
examination the manuscript of a work on Spiritualism by Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, late minister from the United States at Naples. 
The work will be published on Mr. Owen’s arrival in this coun- 
try, and the Judge thinks it will be the best we have had.—Ez. 


` 


DE. BUSHNELL ON SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

We have made repeated reference to the late remarkable 
work by Dr. Busknell, entitled «Nature and the Supernat- 
ural,” and bave been long seeking an opportunity to lay before 
our readers a more extended synopsis of its contents. 

Suffice it now to say, thatas a whole the book may be re- 
garded as an elaborate argument for Spiritualism, and against 
the prevalent forms of Materialism and Pantheism. This is 
implied in its title, which, in full, reads thus: “ Nature and 
the Supernatural [i. e., the Spiritual], as together constituting 
the One System of God.” He maintains that Nature, or the 
the world of things, is not the whole of the Universe, but that 
this co-exists with and is governed by Forces or Powers, which 
are spiritual, and have their head or centre in God ;—also, 
that the world is thus governed supernaturally in the interest 
of Christianity, or for the ultimate triumph of the great prin- 
ciples of the New Testament. We will not here attempt to 
criticise or follow the course of thought by which these posi- 
tions are supported. 

His argument is rounded up by a chapter in which he con- 
tends that Miracles and Spiritual Gifts, such as attended the 
early promulgation of Christianity, have not been discontinued ; 
and that revelation and inspiration are as possible and probable 
now as they ever were. The common idea of the church, that 
“the canon of scripture is closed,” he pronounces “a naked 
and violent assumption, supported by no word of scripture, and 
justified by no inference rrom the complete organization of the 
gospel.” And yet, he suggests that, even if revelations had 
ceased, miracles and gifts of the spirit would be needed so 
much the more, “to lift the church out of the abysses of a 
mere second-hand religion, keeping it alive and open to the 
realities of God’s immediate visitation.” 

He expects this avowal will be deemed a heresy and a great 
scandal. ‘ Nay,” he says, with a keen sarcasm, “ there are 
probably many Christian teachers who would even think it a 
disorder in God’s realm itself, if now, in these modern times, 
these days of science, the well-graduated uniformity of things 
were to be disturbed by an irruption of miraculous demonstra- 
tions. It would upset many whole chapters of theory.” “Of 
course, there have been cessations here and there,” of the mi- 
raculous demonstrations, “justa there have been cessations 
of faith and decays of holy living.” 

He thinks, also, that we ought to expect, not merely a rep- 
etition of the earlier demonstrations, but a ‘ progress of man- 
ner and kind, for if God were forever to repeat his old works, 
in their old forms, we should have a dull time of existence.” 
Theyare in danger of being over-estimated and perverted, as they 
were among the early Christians, and need an occasional check; 
hence the oscillations between fanaticism on the one hand and 
unbelief on the other. 

Moreover, we are not to look for moral perfection in sub- 
jects of spiritual gifts,—and this isa cause of their being 
brought into disrepute.—‘It does not follow,” says the Dr., 
“ because one heals the sick, or speaks with tongues, that he 
is therefore clear of his moral infirmities, as a fallen man. He 
is taken with the stare of multitudes, gives way to a subtle 
ambition, magnifies overmuch his particular gifts, runs into 
shows of conceit, grows impatient of contradiction, and loosens 
the rage of passion—by that, driving himself even into wild 
excesses of both opinion and practice—and finally coming to 
a full end, as one burnt up in the fierceness of his own heat. 
As before, without the miracles and the gifts, religion went 
down to extermination, under the wear of mere routine, so 
now the miracles and the gifts have issued in a wild Corinth- 
janism, which whole chapters of apostolic lectures can barely 
reduce to sobriety.” 

Nothing could be more applicable than this to the state ot 
things, to some extent, in our own day; and we thank Dr. 
Bushnell for this discriminating defence of spiritual manifesta- 
tions against the wholesale denunciations which his clerical 
brethren so generally deal out against them. He says much 
more that is equally pointed and applicable against the Sad- 
duceeism of the modern church, which we must pass by. 

The need and hunger of both the world and the church for 
some fresh evidences of immortality, and proofs of spiritual 
verities, are graphically described. +‘ Many of the most long- 
ing, most expectant souls are seen waiting for some livelier, 
more apostolic demonstrations. They are tired beyond bear- 
ing of the mere school forms and defined notions; they want 
some kind of fuith that shows God in living commerce with 
men, such as he youchsafed to them in the former times.” 

True, Dr. Bushnell ! you here describe exactly the late con- 
dition of thousands who are now rejoicing in the fact of realized 
Spirit-ministration, and the present condition of thousands 


| more in the churches who are held back only through fears 


engenderea by their own ignorance and the clamors of the 
clergy. But more, and better : 


« And if we can trust their report they are not wholly dis- 
appointed. Probably enough, therefore, there may be just 
now coming forth a more distinct and widely-attested demon- 
stration of gifts and miracles than haa been witnessed for cen- 
turies. If so, it will raise great expectations of the speedy 
and last triumph of holiness in the earth.” 


But, strangely enough, after writing such stirring words as 
these, our author sees not, or pretends not to see, any meeting 
of this need, any realizing of this expectancy, in the promin- 
ent and wide-spread spiritual demonstrations of the day! His 
only references to these momentously significant phenomena in 
general, are in terms indicating the strongest disgust and con- 
tempt! He speaks of them as “the new sorcery,” “the badly- 
written, silly oracles of our new-discovered, scientific necro- 
manecy,” etc. Ishe not plainly in the condition of certain 
Doctors of the olden time, who, even though the long-expected 
Messiah himself stood bodily before them, were unable to ‘dis- 
cern the time,” but attributed his mighty works to Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils? 

Nevertheless, Dr. B. is not wholly blinded. There is a cer- 
tain class of modern .phenomena which he can recognize, 
and of which he makes much. After tracing down through 
the Christian centuries the proofs that spiritual gifts and in- 
terpositions never wholly ceased,—finding that they abounded 
in the times of Luther and the Scotch Reformers, also the 
Huguenots, the Jansenists, the disciples of George Fox, the 
Irvingites, etc.,—he affirms that they are abundant even in our 
own times, and have come within bis personal knowledge. 
He then proceeds to relate facts of alleged Providential inter- 
position, of healing, speaking with tongues, etc., which he re- 
gards as equally supernatural and equally credible with those 
of apostolic times. Some of these we transfer to our “ Com- 
pend of Facts” this week, and will give others hereafter. 

It is noticeable, however, that none of his facts are essen- 
tially different in character, from the common so-called spirit- 
ual phenomena, which he pronounces ‘‘ sorcery”; nor are they 
any better attested. The only apparent difference is, that his 


1 


witnesses, for the most part, attribute the marvellous results to 
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God’s immediate interposition, and indulge in the usual cart 
phraseclgy of religionists ; while Spiritualists are disposed to 
recognize the agency of intermediate and finite beings—the 
reality of angelic ministration—wherever this is clearly mani- 
fest. Mighty difference, indeed! 

Well! if to Dr. Bushnell the rose smells sweeter by another 
name, he is welcome to enjoy it thus. For his sake we rejoice 
that he does not, like most of his unfortunate brethren, alto- 
gether repudiate the rose itself, because ‘‘ publicans and sin- 
ners” have been attracted by its fragrance ! 

We would add that if modern Spiritualism (for this book is 
one of its facts) had done no more than to startle our stereo- 
typed and routine Christianity with this trumpet-voice, from 
one of the deepest and clearest thinkers of the modern church, 
it would have accomplished much. 


ii OS 
THOUGHT-READING—WANT AND SUPPLY. 
[a SPIRIT COMMUNICATION.] 

Question: Can spirits read the thoughts of those below 

them? 

Not necessarily : yet, if by doing so, we may be of use to 
them at any special time, it is given unto us to know their 
thoughts. The question can be properly answered only by 
turning your mind to the law of want and supply. This law 
is just as real to those who can comprehend it as is the law of 
gravitation. Indeed gravitation and attraction are but ser- 
vants to the great law of want and supply. 

Facts in common experience testify to this. A poor widow 
has no bread; a benevolent and impressible person feels the 
want without external knowledge in the case, and supplies it. 
He is not impoverished thereby, for the prompting comes from 
his Azgher nature, and creates a vacuum there, though only for 
amoment, Still higher ministrations wait on him, and his re- 
ward is two-fold. 

« Nature abhors vacuums”—not only in the physical world, 
but in the spiritual. Wherever there is a vacuum in the affec- 
tions, in the intellect, in the moral and religious nature, some- 
thing will rush in. The desires or wants of a person are vacu- 
ums, or magnets; and according to the quality of the desires, 
so of necessity are these vacuums filled. ` 

Man is a two-fold being. He has his human or selfish de- 
sires—those which feed the external nature. All these are to 
be brought into subjection to his higher or spiritual. Each 
nature has its peculiar magnets, that it may attract unto itself 


_the peculiar supplies desired. For illustration: if you wish 


to catch mischievous mice, you put cheese in the trap as a 
bait. This is something mice love. The bait is a magnet to 
catch and hold what you desire. In a similar sense our de- 
sires are baits, and if we bait the trap with a divine magnet, 
we shail catch the germ of a divine truth, a holy impulse, a 
charitable deed; which, when incorporated into the life, will 
make us more Godlike, because it came from God. 

The sooner man consecrates all his powers to uses, instead of 
selfish gratification, the sooner will all his magnets be'as immu- 
tably fixed towards the Divine as are those of the earth toward 
the North Star in the heavens. In this way, and this only, can 
man enter the New Jerusalem. It isto come down out of 
God’s heaven just so fast as he attracts it into himself; and 
once in himself, he and it become part and parcel of and with 
the Divine. 

It is often the case that a faithful clerk, who has year after 
year toiled for the interests of his employer, becomes joint 
partner with him, and equal partaker of privileges and profits. 
In a similar sense is God the employer, and man the employee. 
The latter should feel that his master requires only diligence 
and faithfulness; and that he can work for himself to advan- 
tage only as he works for his employer. 


This not a seventh-day truth, to be listened to from elegant 
and elevated pulpits, in broadcloth and silks; it is a real, vi- 
tal necessity of every man and every woman—as much sọ as is 
the blood that courses through their veins. And for the same 
reason. Do not the health and vigor of the body depend up- 
on the quality and condition of the blood? And do you not 
measurably make its quality by the air, exercise and diet of 
your own choosing? True, you did not make the arteries nor 
veins, nor establish the;system of circulation within your or- 
ganism. God does all‘this, as you say. You have also a 
spiritual organism, in perfect correspondence with the physical. 
Look well how you feed that! Are you “fearfully and won- 
derfully made” physically? Even more wonderful and sus- 
ceptible is the spiritual organism, because composed of finer 
and more delicate materials, 

egg 
Woman’s Moral Power. 

We are happy to give the Boston Courier credit for a noble 
and true sentiment. In commenting upon the remarks of Mr. 
Counsellor Graham, in the Sickles case at Washington, it 
says: 3 
« There is no fortress so impregnable as the citadel of a virtuous wo- 
man’s heart; there is a power in the silent influence of female chasti- 
ty to make a strong man quail and become as an infant. Are we to be 
told that the only protection we have against the adulterer in heart is 
the fear he has of the husband’s avenging arm! That our wives and 
sisters have no safeguard in the purity of their own souls, but that if 
our physical protection is removed they will fall at once into the palpa- 
ble snare! The remarks of the counsel referred to are insulting to the 
dignity of every virtuous woman in the land. Shame on that man who 
dares to judge of female honor by the conduct of that wife and mother 
who would go from her husband’s house at the wave of a handkerchief 
to a place of deliberate assignation, and there give herself to the em- 
braces of a paramour! As a compensation for weakness of body there 
is given to woman a strength of soul more mighty than the weight of 
armies, and in the defence of her purity she will awe by her moral 
power the boldest libertine that ever defied the laws of God or man.— 
Yet Mr. Graham seems to think that bolts and bars alone can keep her 
from the degradation of lust. We pity him upon whom no better ap- 
preciation of the nobility of woman has ever dawned. 

“© And yet, what are we to think of a statement made by the corres- 
pondent of a New York-paper, who says that a band of twenty ladies 
the other day called on the father of Mr. Sickles to express their sym- 
pathy for his son, and that ‘a venerable lady of three-score years,’ 
used these words: ‘ We demand his discharge on behalf of our sex.— 
Let him be convicted and the libertine obtains new license. Let him be 
convicted, and virtue requires new guarantee!’ Is it possible, after all, 
that Mr. Graham was suiting his remarks to the moral atmosphere of 
Washington—that, after all, even the women of that District have no 
confidence in their own virtue—and that even a venerable lady requires 
the shield of a murderous protection to guard her sex from eternal ru- 
in! Whether this report be true or not, every true woman will repudi- 
ate with scorn the imputation it conveys.” 

> $$ 

A Sraniricant Fact.—Among the multitude of clever hits 
made by Emerson in his lectures at Freeman Place Chapel 
and Music Hall, the only one which has called forth demon- 
strations of applause was his allusion to Spiritualism last week. 


Pan 
Dr. Wettncton Comine East.—Persons interested in Dr. 
Wellington’s educational enterprise at Jamestown, N. Y., will 
be gratified to learn, by bis card in another column, that he is 
about visiting this section for purposes connected therewith. 
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MEDIUMSHIP AND CIRCLES. 
JUDGE EDMONDS’ LETTER TO THE TRIBUEE, 

Our readers will be interested in this, the second article ef the series 
contributed tothe N. Y., Tribune. The first Was simply intredente- 
ry: 

Sin : I shall devote this and the next paper to Mediumehip and the 
Circles—the chief instrumentslities of spiritual intercourse, andl 
remark— 

First: That the manifestation of the spirit power seems to be gar 
erally connected with the living human form. I say generally; be 


canre there there seem to be some eases where the phenomena de mat l 


require or sre not connected solely with the person, Haunted hears 
are of that kind. So are cases of inanimate objects moving in the sh- 


sence of any person. And the brute creation are sometimes afeetd, 


The devils’ entering a herd of swine, and Balaam’s ase seeing the sar 
gel before his rider, are instances of this. So I am informed ofa com, 
where a fierce watch-dog saw a spirit at the same moment his ancir 
did, and fled affrighted. And in the * Seeress of Prevorst,”” it is said: 


‘A black terrier that was in the house was aware of the presence of - | 


the spirit, and kept howling to his master; neither would he lie alene l 


at night” 
These, however, are exceptions to the rale that the living human 
form is necessary to the intercourse. 


Second: The existence of the mediamistic 


Feri 
ical rather Bee tof phy 


than of mental or moral organization. 

What that peculiarity of organism is, I confess I do not know. Ist 
one time thought the power was connected with a nervous, excitable 
temperament; but I have seen it just as strong in a stupid, stolid per- 
sou. It does not depend upon age, nor upon sex, nor upon color; not 
upon climate or locality, nor upon condition; for rich and poor, high 
and low, educated and ignorant, married and single, male and female, 
young and old, white and black, are alike developed as mediums. 

And my marvel is that men of science, instead of acting like scared 
children, do not look into it like men of sense, and Gnd out what it is 
that is thus strangely affecting all classes. Surely, it may as well be 
discovered as many other things connected with man, which were once | 
as profoand mysteries as this is. Its existence in our midst cannot be 
ignored any longer, nor will thinking people be much longer satisfied 
with general denunciation of its delusive or demoniacal nature. Aad 
science owes it to mankind to meet the questicn, not with self-compla- 
cent sneers— 


The Atheist’s laugh is a poor exchange, 
For a society offended —~- 
but with careful, judicious investigation. In France, it meets with 
such sensible treatment. Bat among thé savans of America, with the 
exception of Prof. Hare and Prof. Mapes, it is received as the appear- 
ance of a comet was in the days of my childhood among frightened 
boys, with anything but philosophic calmness. 

Third: Mediumship is capable of being improved by culture. 

I have known physical mediumship to begin with faint and almost 
inaudible rappings, and end with loud, clear and distinct sounds, 
to begin with a slight motion of o table, and after a while find itself 
amid a riotous movement of inanimate objects. I have known the men- 
tal kind of writing to begin with writing mere ‘‘pot-hooks and hang- 
ers”? and unmeaning characters, and ere long to write with ease and 
distinctness; to begin with seeing a faint, shadowy form, and end with 
so distinct a vision of the spirit as to be able to identify the person; to 
begin with a confused perception of something to be communicated, and 
progress to the point of perceiving thought clearly and distinctly from 
this unseen intelligence.  ' 

‘It seems to be like other of our attributes—like our power to read, 
write or cypher—to paint or make music—belonging to us as part of 
our nature, and capable of being made available by culture. 

I found it so in my own case. The first signs of mediumship in me 
came when I was alone in my library, and in the form of an impression 
on my mind. It might be called imagination, for it was very like the 
process of building castles in the air, and yet it was different. It was 
presenting to my consciousness an acting, continuing scene, with a lea- 
son told hy the totality of the incidents. The process was novel to me, 
and I watched it with a good deal of interest. I discovered that I had 
nothing to do with it, but to be a passive recipient of a train of thought 
imparted to me from a source outside or beyond myself; that is, the 
thoughts did not originate in my intelligence. 


My next step was to behold a scene presented to my vision lke a 
moving panorama, and not merely a mental impression. I seemed to 
see, though I know Idid not see with my usual organs of sight. 
And it was remarkable that the intelligence that was dealing with 
me, presented the picture more or less rapidly, as it discovered 
I had taken in its details; and after going through with it once thus 
deliberately, it presented it to me a second time, but more rapidly, ev- 
idently for the purpose of so impressing it on my memory that I could 
narrate it. 

My next step was to sce an individual spirit, that of an old friend 
who had been dead eix or eight years. I was in my room at work, not 
thinking of him, and suddenly I saw him sitting by my side, near en- 
ough for me to touch him. I perceived that I could exchange thoughts 
with,him, for, in answer to my question, he told me why he had 
come. 

Next, I beheld scenes which I was told were the actual, living reali- 
ties of the spirit world, scenes in which individuals and numbers were 
moving, acting, thinking, as we do ia this life, and conveying to me a 
vivid idea of life in the next stage of existence. 

During all these steps of progress, I could converse with the spirits 
whom I saw, as easily as I could talk with any living mortal, and I 
held discussions and arguments with them as I have with mortals. 

My daughter, who had long resisted the belief, one day requested to 
witness a manifestation, and I sought an interview with her mother, 
in order to bring it about advantageously. The spirit came to me and, 
Icommuned with her half an hour. We reasoned together as in life, 
discussed various suggestions and concerted a plan. 

It will hardly doto say this was imagination in me; for the plan thus 
concerted was, after a lapse of a few weeks, curried out without my in- 
tervention. A female, a stranger te both mother and daughter, was 
brought to my house from a distant city, and through her, while en- 
tranced and unconscious, was finished to my daughter a pirting ine 

junction of her mother, which death had interrupted two years be 
fore. 

Nor will it do to say this is a mere reflex of the minds of the living, 
for my daughter slone kuew the injunction which had been given, and 
knew not tbe conclusion until she thus heard it. 

Thus has my mediumsbip progressed from a shadowy impression of 
an allegory, to seeing spirits, conversing with them, and receiving 
thoughts from them with ease and distinctness. Why may not this be 
equally true of every one? 

Fourth : Mediamship has an infinite variety of phase—the same that 
is witnessed in human action, and absolutely precluding the idea of 
collusion. 

Fifih : It comes at its pleasure, and not ours. By observing the 
proper conditions, we may aid its coming, but we cannot make it come 


at our pleasure, There is no greater anomaly connected with the ex- ` 


tent and manner of our control over it, and no partof it where im- 
provement by culture can be greater. This control seems to belong to 
man as a part of his nature and can be so acquired by him aa entirely 
to forestall any power to do harm. 

Sizth: Wherever it appears, in whatever part of the world, it has 
the same general characteristics. Thus, among the slaves at the South, 
I learn that it comes in the same form as among the fræ at the North. 
I have been told by a missionary in San Domingo that sach was its ap- 
pearance among the ignorant negroes there. A French gentleman who 
had been in Algeria described to me the same thing among the Arabs. 
Two Spaniards, who had never heard of the phenomenon, found it ob- 


scurely in Cadiz with the same features. An English gentleman came | 


to my home out of curiosity, and, hearing it described, exclaimed that 
it was the same thing which had occurred at bis father’s country 
mansion years ago, but they did not know what it was. 

This accordance in feature everywhere, is a pretty formidable argu- 
ment against the theory of collusion and delasion. 

Seventh: Though I have said that it depends mainly on physical or- 
ganization, I must not be understood as implying that mental or moral 
causes do not affect it. I Know of uo kind of mediumship that is en- 
tirely exempt from the effect of the human mind, and I know many 


cases where, the power being abused, it has been interrupted. The 


most frequent causo of interruption, is the perversion of it to selfish 
purposes. One medium. I knew, who became grasping, avaricious, in 
spite of warnings. His power was suspended until he reformed. A 
young girl, taken from the streets as a rag-picker, with great powers, 
was used by an old woman to make money out of. Not only was the 
child taken from her, but the power taken from the child. When it is 


T H E 


necessary for my daughter to rest from her labors, the power is tem- 


porarily suspended. 

But it is not always that it will be stopped at our pleasure. When 
the desire to stop it is purely selfish, they will often psy bea cea to 
it I know a case, wheres female, afraid that her business might be 


hart, refused to be used, she was followed by the manifestations until 
she yielded, and then all was well. My daughter and niece long re- 
` sisted the belief, and for a whole year my Fouse was haunted with noises 
and other performa 
they omitted their evening devotions on going to bed, they would be 
disturbed until they ssid their prayers, and then all would be quiet. 

I could enumerate many kindred instances, but my space compels 
meto becontent with eaying, as the result of my experience, that 
where the power is yielded to and used with good sense and from pure 
motives, it seldom hurts, but is generally productive of good; but when 
perverted to selfish purposes, it will, first or last, be interrupted, or 
bring punishment in its train, and sometimes both. 

Eighth: Mediumehip frequently changes in the same person in its 
form of manifestation, and this not at he option of the instrument. I 
know one who, at first, was a medium ‘or rapping, table-tippings and 
the like; then she wrote mechanically thoughts not her own; then she 

spoke in many tongues; then she sang and piayed words and music 
unknown to her; then she personated the departed; then saw spirits; 
then spoke by impression; then was clairvoyant, seeing earthly distant 
objects; then she prophesied, and then communed freely with the dead, 
and conveyed their messages of affection and instruction to their sur- 
viving friends. 

Ninth: I have observed that though ill health will not always pre- 
vent, yet a gound state of health is most favorable to the manifestation, 
and the health will never be injured when the power is discreetly 
used. Over-indulgences in it, as in other things, will be injuri- 
our. 

And, Finally, for space compels me to stop, I have observed that in 
every form which mediumship has assumed, there has been ever man- 
ifest one great object in view—steadily aimed at throughout—and that 
was to open a communication between mortals and the invisible world; 
and to that end intelligence displaying itself, and forcing ever upon the 
rational mind this most important inquiry, WHENCE COMES THIS INTEL- 
LIGENCE? J. W. EDMONDS. 

New York, April 2, 1859. 
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Spiritualism in Europe. 

EDITORS OF THE AGE:—Sometime since you published a short ex- 
tract of a letter from London. The following is probably from the 
same person to his brother, and affords an inkling of spiritual growth 
on the other side of the water. The writer says: 

“I wish you would tell me who compose your circle, and where you 
sit. If you would invite the spirit of Robert Owen, I think he would 
interest you. I do not believe that a purer or greater man ever lived. 

« In American and English society at Rome much interest was mani- 
fested last winter. The artists appeared to be generally believers, 20 
far as I had an opportunity of judging, and Mr. S., who holds a high 
social position there, and entertains much, is a medium, and much en- 
grossed with the subject. He boldly declares it everywhere. There 
are multitudes of believers who, for some unaccountable reasons, ap- 
pear to be afraid to avow themselves. Mr. » thé sculptor of Flor- 
ence, is fully convinced. He told me Mr. B., with whom he corres-" 
ponds, is very earnest in the aubject. Its political influence will be- 
come indirectly very great, I think, and have an important influence 
in disorganizing Europe. As to England, she will as surely become a 
republic as she continues to exist, and that before long. There is no 
possible alternative. The ways are all laid, and the movement is con- 
stant with accelerating speed. I do not think there will be any vio- 
lence. The people are too sure of their power to carry their own 
points peaceably for that. Buchanan’s foolish letter to the Pittsburgh 
dinner is seized upon with great avidity as proof of the impracticability 
of our system of government, by the foes of republican institutions. 

* The Church, which has ever been the right arm of the oppressor 
in all ages, is here thoroughly despised by the great body of the peo- 
ple, and receives the countenance of the intelligent only as a necessary 
check upon the populace. It is, however, in a very tottering condi- 
tion, and cannot last long as it is.*? 

The foregoing, though not intended for publication, it were well to 
record for its word of cheer to the New Church, and its portending 
knell to the old. Such testimonies gild the mountain heights with 
cheering aspect to struggling pilgrims along the old valley and shadow 
` of death, as with straining eyes and aching hearts they yearn to meet 
the new unfolding of the coming day. j. 

The circle to which the writer refers, and to which he would have us 
invite the spirit of Robert Owen, is composed of his brother, the 
medium, and myself. It has held its seances bi-weekly for several 
years in loving communion with the saints who have preceded us over 
the Jordan. We should most gladly welcome the visits of Robert Owen 
from his home in spirit-land, but our own experience is that it is best 
to be no respecter of persons, but to receive all in the order of heaven’s 
usages. We endeavor to entertain all in a true Christian spirit, trust- 
ing that God is in all to work and to do of His own good pleasure; and 
devoutly thankful are we for the many blessings we receive in this 
providential ministry of angels. C. B. P. 


Boston 


Emerson on Art and Criticism. 

Emerson’s lecture on Art and Criticism was the richest and raciest of 
the course thus fur. He carried a glittering blade with which he cut 
right and left most dexterously, and challenged admiration even when 
he decapitated the most cherished notions of society. 


Modern criticism, he said, is beginning to lcok on literature and the 
arts as a part of history. Writers have given distorted biographies, 
have white-washed the character of such men as Henry VIIL, and 
black washed such as Socrates. This is not history. We may learn 

- more by studying the literature and monuments of the past. Histori. 
cal facta become valuable when time has cleared away the smoke and 
allowed us to see the principles on which they all depended. 

The next generation will thank Dickens for satirizing absurdities 
which Parliaments and Christianities were not strong enough to remove. 
Calvinism stood every test but the telescope; but when Galileo’s glass 
revealed the truth, it was ridiculous to pretend that God had made this 
little speck in the universe the scaffold of divine vengeance, and we 
were humbled into a sense of our insiguificance. Christianity is not 
the only revelation; it is only the human mind struggling for express- 
ion, as it always has done, and always will do. 

The doctrine of the Spiritists or Mesmerists gives unspeakable 
comfort to the holders of old creeds, who, on hearing from a spirit 
father, brother or son that there is really a spirit-world, show by their 
joy that they have been receivers of a legend, and not believers of a 
law. [Applause.] i 

Some minds speak about things, and others speak things themselves, 
This is the great distinction between writers. The multitude have only 
style and rhetoric. But literature is a poor trick when it busies itself 
in trying to make words pass for things. If the speaker well asked 
how many masters of English idiom there are, he could not count 
moore than five. 

The basis of all good rhetoric is the low style—that of the common 
people. Luther said, ‘*I preach coarsely, and that giveth content to 
all; but when we learned ones get together we talk Latin and make 
our conversation so fnical that God himself wondereth at us.’ The 
language of the street is always strong. How much is frequently con- 

. veyed by the words ‘‘bosh,’’ “ gammon,” ‘* gas,” and the like. Said 
-tho speaker—I envy the boys their double negative, though it is clearly 
against all grammatical rules. I confess, also, to a certain titillation 
of the ears at a rattling oath, under certain circumstances. A young 
man from North street who strayed out to Harvard, attracted on a 
certain occasion a crowd of students around him, and such was the 
richness of his vocabulary of imprecations, that several of them took 
notes. There are many men who almost swear with genius. All our 
education instills a horror of Satan; yet it is a good while since Goethe 
remarked, we all like to hear his name. Burns went farther, and pro- 
posed that efforts be made for Satan’s conversion. 

The Devil in philosophy is the absolute negation, the nothing, the 
falsehood; though theology would make him outa positive existence. 

Bat. the popular mind is wiser than its theology, and uses the term 
philosophically; as: ‘* The devil a monk was he,” meang he was no 
monk. ‘‘ The devil you did!’ means you did not. But we need this 
se devil” as we need shadow in art. We can do nothing without it. 


ose s 
and Vicinity. 


nees until they yielded, and then it stopped. If 


What would the painter do without dark shades, or the saints without 
crucifizions and hells? 

Mr. Emerson said he sometimes wished there might be a college for 
editors and members of Congress, which should sink all Americanisms 
from our journals and public speeches. He would have them taught 
the difference between ‘‘ lay” and “ lie,’’ “ balance” and ‘* remainder,” 
“© considerable’’ and ‘‘ much.’ There is a common and detestable use 
of ** slim” for ** badz” of the phrase *'quite a number, and of the 
word “graphic”? spplied to speaking instead of writing. Another 
odious word is ‘‘ retiracy.’? Other words become worn out. It is time 
we had entirely done with the words ‘“ subjective,” ‘‘stand-point,”’ 
“myth,” ete. 

The lecture closed with a tribute to Shakspeare as the greatest mas- 
ter of style in the past;, and a compliment to Carlyle as having inau- 
gurated as great a revolution in rhetoric as photography is accomplish- 
ing in art. 

Our notes are necessarily short and fragmentary, and give’an imper- 
fect idea of the raciness and piquancy of this lecture. 
> + om 

Mrs. Coan and M. V. Bly. 

These parties met in s sort of public contest on the merits of the so- 
called ‘‘hallot-test’’ of spirit agency, at the Melodeon on Friday even- 
ing of last week. Mr. Bly, having become, as he claims, ‘‘more fully 
developed,’’ by the practise of trickery, succeeded in performing his 
counterfeite far more cleverly than formerly—in fact, about equalling, 
to external appearance, the alleged doings of ‘‘the spirits.’ He, how- 
ever, professed to read the ballots, either through the papers as folded, 
or hy dexteronsly opening them when not watched; making the accom- 
panying sounds by snapping some of his loose muscles. Mrs, Coan, on 
the contrary, protested with apparent sincerity, that she did not read 
the ballots, nor make the raps heard in her presence, but honestly be- 
lieved it to be done by intelligences outside of herself claiming to be 
spirits. f 

She, however, said that if they were spirits, they ought to prove 
themselves such to the satisfaction of the audience; and rashly added 
that if they did not do it on the succeeding evening, she would never 
appear again in behalf of Spiritualism. 

On Saturday evening, Mrs. Coan failed to be present, but sent a note 
to Mr. Bly, excusing herself on account of ‘‘ indisposition,’’ and desir- 
ing him to say to the audience that she was ‘‘ satisfied he could do more 
Without the aid of spirits than she or any other medium could do with 
them.” 

This note, Mr. B. construed into a virtual abandonment of Spiritual- 
ism—though it will hardly bear that construction. For nobody doubts 
that tricksters can do *‘ morc,” ina variety of ways, than spirits do 
through honest mediums. The question is not how much is done, but who 
does it? If Mrs. C. has herself been the performer, she knows it ; and 
in that case her best course is to confess her Impositions, shameful and 
cruel as they have been, and abandon them in disgrace. If she has not 
been the performer, then some invisible intelligence has been; and she 
should stand boldly for the truth, whatever imitations professed jug- 
glers may succeed in making. 

The result was, Mr. Bly and his friends had everything their own 
way; and a few silly people, who seemed to imagine that the whole £u- 
perstructure of Spiritualism rested on the shoulders of Mrs. Coan, went 
home with the comforting assurance that the ghosts were laid at last! 
Poor dupes! Those who have allowed themseives to suppose that Spir- 
itualism has no better basis than is exhibited in the public performances 
of professional mediums, will sometimes learn their mistake. And 
we would add, that if any have been so unwise as to commit themselves 
to it on such grounds alone, the sooner they ‘‘ renounce,” and seek a 
safer foundation, the better. 


The Melodeon Meetings. 


Henny C. Wricut, the well-known reform lecturer, ofcupied the 
desk atthe Melodeon on Sunday. His topic in the afternoon was 
“Fact and Fiction in Religion.’’ 

The speaker gave a vivid portraiture of the popular ideas of\Heaven, 
Hell, Angels, Devils, Immortality, etc., which he pronounced imagin- 
ary fictions. On the other hand he presented the realities meant by 
these same words. The real heaven is not a walled city with golden 
streets, etc, but a state of mind—the character of the interior man or 
woman—and exists wherever a soul dwells in love. The real hell is 
also a state of mind, and is found wherever fretfulness, selfishness, av- 
arice, hate, deception, injustice, envy, anger, lust, etc., exist in the 
soul. It was from such hells that he was anxious to save men; and 
those who keep their souls pure and in love need not concern them- 
selves about any other. 

Real angels are spirits who sre full of love, justice, benevolence, and 
unselfishness. The world is full of such, both in and out of the 
body. 

The earth is full of real devils also—not the monstrosities of popular 
fiction—but every soul, whether in or out of the body, just so far as it 
lives in hatred and wrong, is a devil. The rumseller, the deceiver, the 
sensualist, the slaveholder and slavehunter, the warrior and he who 
studies the art of war,—all who injure or tempt others, were mentioned 
as specimens of real tangible devils. They seek to drag men and 
women down into the hells of, lust and wrong, and leave them there to 
weep and wail, while they goin search of other victims. He believed 


there were such out of the body, as well as in it; and when we are in a 


condition to be tempted by spirits in the body, we may be also by those 
out of it. 

The immortality dreamed of by Christendom is a stupendous fiction— 
a mere matter of faith and not st all of knowledge—a grim and ghast- 
ly phantom, as proved by the gloom and dread with which Christians 
generally contemplate it. Real immortality isa cheerful, hopeful, 
restful, sustaining reality. It was to him a matter not of reason but 
of consciousness, Spiritualism had made it a living fact, and for this 
he thanked God. Spiritualism presents a view of immortality which 
tends to make men and women better in all the relations of life. If it 
does not do this to any of us, it is to us a useless fiction, and had better 
be laid aside. 

The evening lecture was entitled ‘‘The Living Present and the Dead 
Past.” It was devoted mainly to an exposition of the speaker’s pecu- 
liar views on the relation of husband and wife, whom he regards as 
being present ‘‘Saviours’’ to each other, in a sense more important and 
vital than any being of the past can be. The lecture contained many 
truthtful and noble sentiments, and some which seemed to us but par- 
tially true, ana calculated needless!y to offend the sensibilities of Chris- 
tian people. Our limits forbid-a synopsis. 


Various Stems. 


Saiano A Sunday school teacher, deploring the lack of attend- 
ants upon his ministrations, appealed to the few present. ‘*What can 
I do,” said he, to get the boys and girls here?” ‘I know,” said one of 
the urchins. ‘* What isit?” ‘* Give ’em all five cents apiece.’ 


EEA A colored woman at Lexington, Ky., claims, like Mrs. 
Hayes, to live without eating. She says she has not eaten anything for 
eight years, and those with whom she has lived for three years say they 
do not know that she has eaten anything in that time. She is stout 
and in good health, and drinks water freely, but nothing else. 


AETERNA “ A Few Mone LEFT.” —As the razor-strop man, Smith, 
was walking on Chapel street, New Haven, with his basket on his arm, 
he observed two young men watching him, and overheard one of them 
say to the other, “ There goes a fvol!? Smith immediately 
turned upon him and replied, ‘‘ And there’s a few more left, of the 
same sort!’ 


sist he cree A Glasgow paper gives an account of the proceedings of a 
revivalist at Paisley, Scotland, named Brownlow North, whọ preaches 
nightly to crowded audiences, with such power as to throw ‘young wo- 
men into hysterics. After cervice he acts as father confessor, and crowds 
of women lay bare their secret thoughts to him. On one occasion the 
confessional was occupied by fair penitents till two o’clack in the morn. 


A poor woman in Western Massachusetts some time ago 
gave Rev. Asa Bullard half a pint of chestnuts for the Massachusetts 
sabbath school society. Mr. Bullard sold them at auction ata festival 
in Winchester for $5. They were returned to him, and he has contin- 
ed to sell them over till they have realized $36,560 and a part of them 
are still on hand and for sale. The history of the chestnuts must be 
highly satisfactory to the woman who gave them because she had no 
money. | 
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SPIRITUAL 


Hew Pork and Vicinity. 


Conference at the Lyceum, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
Fraipay Evenina, April 15th. 

Question: What is the spiritual theory of crime and punishment ? 

Dr. Oztox! Having announced the question, he had waited some 
time in hopes that some else would precede him in its farther discussion. 
If the position of Mr. Levey be true, that man is merely a progressed 
animal; or of Dr. Hallock, who scouting the monkey theory, holds that 
he is developing from a low and degraded condition to a higher order of 
being, and that the irregularities in his life are the natural and una- 
voidable accompaniments of his stage of growth, it follows that there is 
in reality no such thing as crime, and should be no such thing as pun- 
ishment. The position is this, that every human being is moving like 
a wagon-wheel in a deep rut, without any power whatever over his own 
actions, Of course he is not a fit subject for punishment, as he can- 
not be held to be in any sense responsible for his conduct. Possibly 
the advocates of this theory may succed in establishing it, and we may 
utterly fail in our efforts to prove that it is not so; nevertheless, there 
is not a sane man in the universe who does not know within himself, 
without the trouble of reasoning the point at all, that the position is 
false. We instinctively, in accordance with the laws of our inner na- 
ture, arraign and judge ourselves whenever we fail to come up in our 
actions to our own ideas of right. Nature declares us responsible in the 
punishments she inflicts for violations of her law. We know we are free to 
will,uand to a certain extent to think and to act. If we have not liberty of 
thought, how can we pretend to have opinions, on this or any other sub- 
ject? and to present them under such circumstances, for the considera- 
tion of others, can be regarded only as a sheer piece of impertinence. 

Dr. Govip: If ignorance is the only source of wrong, it is ciear 
there is no such thing as crime. Crime implies a known wrong-doing. 
It is claimed this is the theory of Jesus. He thought not. He had at 
one time submitted the point at issue to an eminent Wall Street lawyer, 
when the following conversation occurred: 

Gould: Suppose a client of yours, who had set fire to his neigkbor’s 
house, should wish you to undertake his defence on the ground that he 
was ignorant, and had never had the advantages of moral culture. 

Lawyer: What, a sane man? 

Gould: Yes. 

Lawyer: Any fool knows better than that. 

Gould: But he did not understand the consequences of the act. 

Lawyer: He did not know whether one or fifty houses would be 
burned. I could not undertake any such defence. 

Gould: But the fee: he will pay you any sum you demand. 

Lawyer: He will find no respectable lawyer anywhere to defend 
him on that ground, Send to the Tombs and get a shyster who cares 
nothing for the case, but only for his fee. 

Dr. Hatrock: Jesus thought differently from this lawyer when he 
prayed that his enemies might be forgiven on the ground of their ignor- 


ance. 
Dr. Goutp: The Jews believed Jesus to be an imposter. They were 


acting under the direction of their priests, and probably thought in 
crucifying him they were doing God service. 

Mr. Parrripce: The first enquiry should be, what is “crime? It 
will not do to say every time we injure one another that we are crimi- 
Sometimes wrongs are committed from the best of motives. By 
No one in his opin- 


pal. 
crime he understood, wilful violations of right. 


‘ion commits even an act of this kind without having an excuse for him- 


self at the time. Thethief and murderer act under the impulse of 
want orsupposed injury. The big oak which overshadows and destroys 
the lesser oaks beneath it, is in this only true to the instincts of its na- 
ture. The same is true in society. He could not conceive of a case of 
deliberate wrong: hence in truth, there was really no such thing as 
crime. Steal or starve is often the only choice of the erring. It isa 
virtue to preserve life even by theft. Our physical natures also make 
awful demands on us. Our laws regulate these things so poorly that 
we are sometimes as it were compelled into crime. As to punishment, 
no one man has the right to inflict it on another. Society may restrain 
dangerous persons but nothing more. He was thankful that the ficg- 
ging of children was going out of date. Under our old Christian reg- 
ime the devil whipped the old folks, and the old folks the children. No 
perscn ought to be employed in a school who needed to strike a scholar 
in order to govern him. He would convert our state prisons into re- 
spectable work-shops, and charge the prisoners for board, and pay 
them for their work. It was the right of every man to possess the re- 
wards of his own labor. 

Dr. Hattock: Society has never known what the spiritual theory of 
crime is. We know what John Doe’s theory is, and we want now to 
know what the spiritual theory is—not the table-tipping theory, but the 
one our consciences tell us is true. Here it is in this old book: 

‘* Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye foran eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 

Stick a gallows on that if you can, or a whipping-post, or a hell. 

“ And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.’? 

Let a man do this, and he will be safe enough from thieves. 

“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you; that you may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven; for be maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the 
just and on the unjust.’’ 

Here was the spiritual theory of crime, and materialist as he was, he 
fully accepted it. Are there any facts to controvert it? None. Take 
the case at Washington. In the course of that trial there came a point 
in the testimony which created a great sensation, when nature spoke to 
every heart present, affirming with her tongue of truth, that the pris- 
oner in the commission cf his crime knew not what he did. A man 
may be a Monroe Edwards, full of the world’s knowledge, and still be 
ignorant of the relation between cause and effect—ignorant of the fact 
that it is impossible for him to escape the penalty of his misdeeds. He 
thinks he can, but he cannot, and herein is hisignorance. John Gra- 
ham versus the United States, holds that the homicide perpetrated by 
Sickles was a justifiable act. The other side pronounces it murder. 
Can it be that the good God has left us without a standard, so that we 
cannot tell whether it is a crime or not? Do we not speak of the Man 
of Nazareth as the great teacher? What does this imply? That there 
was ignorance to be instructed. And now a word as to will, That 
which we call will, stands directly behind the act. Sometimes it is 
formed on due deliberation; sometimes it is wholly impulsive, and acts 
instantly on the muscles. It is as changeable and easily infiuenced, as 
the electricity that plays upon the wires. Deeper far than this lie the 
springs of human action. 

Dr. Onron: If the reform `of the city of New York were to be 
‘placed in the hands of Dr. Hallock und himself, he presumed there 
would be little difference between them as to the course to be pursued. 
They would agree that force should be everywhere abrogated, and the 
law of love substituted in its place; in the family, the school, and the 
prison. He was unwilling to be placed in a false position, as he was 
whenever it is assumed that his views lead to the opposite of this. But 
there was nevertheless an important difference between them. While 
they agreed as to the treatment of crime, he was obliged to consider 
the position of Dr. Hallock as to the nature of crime, not only unsound, 
but dangerous—dangerous as furnishing an apology and excuse to 
wrong-doers, and encouragement to a continuance of their evil lives. 
To tell a man who has robbed his poor neighbor of his farm, or killed 
his brother, or defiled his neighbor’s wife, that he is not to blame—that 
he could not have done otherwise if he had tried—is not the way to 
reform him. In the teachings of Christ which have been read, we are 
told to resist not evil. Here the existence of evil is recognized, which 
Dr. Hallock denies. In the prayer on the cross, it appears, notwith- 
standing all deductions to be made on the score of ignorance, there 
still remained something to be furgiven. But Dr. Hallock denies that 
there is ever anything to be forgiven—that there is such a thing at all 
as guilt. So it appears he does not accept what he has denominated 
the spiritual theory of crime, as his own. 

Dr. Hattocge: We are all seeking happiness. It is impossible to 
conceive that any man in his eenses would wilfully set fire to his own 


happiness. J.B. 0. 


—— 

Rev. Mr. Noyes, recently of Chicago, has opened an independent 
Unitarian meeting at Hope Chapel, New York. In his introductory 
discourse, last Sanday, the basis of a vital religious society was laid 
down as character, not creed; and absolute, unconditional liberty of 
free thought was insisted upon as the necessary condition of all prog- 
ress. 


‘ance that their want should be supplied. That was the end of their 


Compad of facts. 


Modern “ Miracles.” 


We copy the following from the chapter entitled,’ « Miracles and 
Spiritual Gifts not Discontinued,” in Dr. Bushnell’s ‘Nature and the 
Supernatural,” i 

WARNED IN A DREAM. 

As I sat by the fire, one stormy November night, in a hotel parlor, 
in the Napa Valley of California, there came in a most venerable and 
benignant looking person, with his wife, taking their seats in the cir- 
cle. The stranger, as I afterward learned, was Captain Yount, a man 
who came over into California, as a trapper, more than forty years ago. 
Here he has lived, apart from the great world and its questions, ac- 
quiring an immense landed estate, and becoming a kind of acknowl- 
edged patriarch in the country. His tall, manly person, and hia gra- 
cious, paternal look, as totally unsophisticated in the expression as if 
he had never heard of a philosophic doubt or question in his life, marked 
him as the true patriarch. The conversation turned, I know not how, 
on spiritism and the modern necromancy, and he discovered a degree 
ot inclination to believe in tLe reported mysteries. His wife, a much 
younger and apparently christian person, intimated that probably he 
was predisposed to this kind of faith, by a very peculiar experience of 
his own, and evidently desired that he might be drawn out by some in- 
telligent discussion of his queries. 

At my request, he gave me his story. About six or seven years pre- 
vious, in a mid-winter’e night, he had a dream, in which he saw what 
appeared to be a company of emigrants, arrested by the snows of the 
mountains, and perishing rapidly by cold and hunger. He noted the 
very cast of the scenery, marked by a huge perpendicular front of 
white rock cliff; he saw the men cutting off what appeared to be tree 
tops, rising out of deep gulfs of snow; he distinguished the very fea- 
tures of the persons, and the look of their particular distress. He 
woke, profoundly impressed with the distinctness and apparent reality 
of his dream. At length he fell asleep, and dreamed exactly the same 
dream again, In the morning he could not expel it from his mind.— 
Falling in, shortly, with an old hunter comrade, he told him the story, 
and was only the more deeply impressed, by his recognizing, without 
hesitation, the scenery of the dream. This comrade came over the Si- 
erra, by the Carson Valley Pass, and declared that a spot in the pass 
answered exactly to his description. By this, the unsophisticated pa- 
triarch was decided. He immediately collected a company of men, 
with mules and blankets, and all necessary provisions. The neighbors 
were laughing, meantime, at his credulity. ‘* No matter,’ said he, ‘I 
am able to do this, and I will, for I verily believe that the fact is ac- 
cording to my dream.’? The men were sent into the mountains, one 
hundred and fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson Valley Pass,— 
And there they found the company, in exactly the condition of the 
dream, and brought in the remnant alive. _ 

A gentleman present said, ‘‘you need have no doubt of this; for we 
Californians all know the facts, and the names of the families brought 
in, who now look upon our venerable friend as a kind of saviour.— 
These names he gave, and the places where they reside, and I found, af- 
terward, that the California people were ready, everywhere, to second 
his testimony. 

Nothing could be more natural, than for the good-hearted patriarch 
himself to add, that the brightest thing in his life, and that which gave 
him greatest joy, was his simple faith in that dream. I thought also I 
could see in that joy, the glimmer of a true christian love and life, into 
which, unawares to himself, he had really been entered by that faith. 
Let any one attempt now to account for the coincidences of that dream, 
by mere natural causalities, and he will be glad enough to ease his la- 


bor, by the acknowledgment of a supernatural Providence. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 

I fell in also, in that new world, with a different and more directly 
christian example, in the case of an acquaintance, whom I had known 
for the last twenty years; an educated man, in successful practice ag a 
physician; a man who makes no affectations of piety, and puts on no 
airs of sanctimory; living always in a kind of jovial element, and serv- 
ing every body but himself. He laughs at the current incredulity of 
men, respecting prayer, and relates many instances, out of his own ex- 
perience, to show—for that is his doctrine—thst God will certainly 
hear every man’s prayer, if only he is honest in it. Among others, he 
gave the following:—He had hired his little house, of one room, in a 
new trading town that was planted last year, agreeing to give a rent 
for it of ten dollars per month. At length, on the day preceeding the 
rent day, he found that he had nothing in hand to meet the payment, 
and could not see at all whence the money was to come. Consulting 
with his wife, they agreed that prayer, so often tried was their only 
hope. They went, accordingly to prayer, snd found assur- 


trouble, and there they rested, dismissing farther concern. But the 
morning came, and the money did not. The rent owner made his ap- 
pearance earlier than usual. As he entered the door, their hearts be- 
gan to sink, whispering that now, for once, they must give it up, and 
allow that prayer had failed. But, before the demand was made, a 
neighbor coming in, called out the untimely visitor, engaging him in 
conversation, a few minutes, at the door. Meantime a stranger came 
iu, saying, “Dr. I owe you ten dollars, for attending mein a fe- 
ver, at such a time, and here is the money.’? He could muster no re- 
collection, either of the man or of the service, but was willing to be 
convinced, and so had the money in hand, after all, when the demand 
was made. When Stilling and Francke recite their multitudes of speci- 
fic answers to prayer, their reports are very hastily discredited by 
many, because of their strangeness. But I have heard so many exam- 
ples, personally, of the kind just cited, that I begin to think they are 
common. 


a eecina ac 
Restoration from Apparent Death. 


Our friend Mr. Blood, formerly President of the Spiritualist’s Asso- 
sociation at Lowell, sends us accounts of a number of cases of healing 
without medicine, through the agency of Dr. Stephen Cutter and Mre, 
Walker, of that city. The following presents some remarkable fea- 
tures which render it worthy of being put on record: 

“ Gardner L. Willard, 10 George street, Lowell, states as follows:— 
‘ The first of February last, I was taken with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism in the right knee, which afterward extended to the left knee and 
both hands, particularly the right—all being enormously swollen and 
very painful. I called in the best physician in the city, so called, who 
prescribed for me till Sunday morning, the 6th; when he came, and 
looking in upon me, seeing his prescriptions without the least effect, 
and I living, exclaimed, ¢ O God! what a cunstitution.’ 

Up to this time, I had taken twenty-four morphine powders and thir- 
ty-two morphine pills. My wife requested him to relieve me of my 
pain if possible. He replied, he ‘ did not dare to, for he hsd given 
double doses from the first all through. I can stop his pain, but it 
would stay stopped.’ He however, ordered hot vinegar applied to my 
legs, which drove the disorder to my throat and lungs, when he left 
me to my fate, without intimating his intention. 

Wednesday evening, the 9th, I was seized with choking or filling up 
of my throat, and, to all appearance dred—there being no pulse, or 
breath for two hours. Dr. Cutter and Mr. Walker were called in great 
haste. The doctor came, leaving Mrs. W. at home—she not knowing 
me or the place where I lived. Immediately she was taken by a pow- 
erful influence, directed a man to drive her to George street, and when 
opposite my house, directed him to stop, for there was @ sick person 
there. Before leaving home, she was influenced to take with her cer- 
tain things which the doctor needed, though she had no means of 
knowing it. By their efforts, under her direction, I was, in two hours, 
restored to life and consciousness, asked for my wife and conversed with 
her. One week from that time I walked to my shop, one fourth of a 
mile from my house, perfectly well, only weak; and the next Monday, 
20th, returned to my work.” 

Any one wishing to converse witk those who know of this fact wil 
find Mr. Willard and wife, Mr. McKensie, 39 Church Street, Dr. Cut- 
ter, Mrs. Walker, and others, who were present, very ready to give any 
facts concerning it that they are able 

There are other cases of healing by Dr. C. and Mrs. W., that are re- 
markable; but these I thought it might be preper to make public thro’ 
the Age. I am most truly your friend, 

Bens. Bioop, Jr. 
—— N + mŘŘħŮŰ 


Mr. F— saw a female relative, one night, by his bedside. Think- 
ing it was a trick of some one to frighten him, he struck at the figure; 
whereon she said: * What have I done? I know I should have told it 
you before.’? This lady was dying at a distance, earnestly desiring to 
speak to Mr. F—— before she departed.— Mrs. Crowe. 


THE SPIRITUAL AGE 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, APRIL 2s, 1859, 


Lerrexs Recrivep.—L E Lincolo, SK Veril, LH Hathaway, B W twing, Ii 
Breed, E Currier, O French, J Sprague, A E Richards, 8 J Norten, RA Dughan, 
T Irish, E M Barrett, M C Hoyt, 8 Albro, J Sprague, LO Howe, W Bewasl, A 
Couse, E Hardiage, J D Lord, G Hibbard, J L Cambridge, 8 Marshal, O Miakiy, B 
Sprague, D C Daniel, E M Burke, M H Tuttle, H Holden, L P Hager, Z THayhed,. 
5 Wing, J O Harris, J W Plummer, J G Dickie, S Hinshaw, R L Andrews, P E Myer, 
L Willis, 8 Booth, D Curtis, H M Bristol, H Barker, A Morse, T R Davie, C M Bteb- 
=a “Calvert,” G Brown, H Taylor, H F M Brown, Hawks & Bro, J L Mason, J W 
a aa a a a a aaua 

To CogresroNDexTS.—L H Hathaway: We will furnish the Atlantic om the 
terms named. 
es 

SPECIAL AND PERSONAL. 

Mas, M. Macoqpen, impressional speaker, will receive calls to lecture. Addressat 
Olneyville, R. I. - 17—33 

Mrs. M. speaks at Fitchburg April 2ith; Hartf 3 Putnam 
May 224 and 29th. : , ee eee 


_—_—— + 
Mrs, Paxxiz Breras FELTON will lecture in Baltimore, Md.. the five Sundays ef 
May. Friends in the vicinity of Baltimore wishing to engage her services for week 
evenings, during her stay in that place, will address Willard Barnes Felton, Bex 944, 


Baltimore, Md. 
rer 
Miss A. W. Spnaccs speaks at Portland, Me., the first four Sundays in May. Her 
address through the month of June w.ll be Plymouth, Vt; through July and August 
she will speak at Oswego, N. Y. i 
— o 
Mes. C. M. Torrie speaks in Hartford, Ct., the last two Sabbaths in April; May 
Ist in Somerville; 8th and 15th in Bridgeport. After this other places can engage her 
services by addressing M. H. Tattle, Hartford and Bridgeport, Ct. 


————_—_—-o--__—— 
Mas. J. W. CURRIER will speak at Putnam, Ct., Sunday, April 24th. 
a a . 

Dr. WeLLINGTON, Principal of Jamestown Institute, can be consulted or addressed 
at Delevan Bouse, Albany, at toon, Friday, April 22d; Massasoit, Springfield, 9 P M, 
same day; Boston Office of Ace, Saturday to Monday, 25th; New York, Munson’s, & 
e 7; ones i street, Tuesday, 26th; Philadelphia, S04 Chestnut street, Wednesday, 

ith; New York, Munson’s, Friday, 20th; and will take ge of 
New York Friday eve by Erie Railroad Le : a rice aa 


_— m Ř— 
Mr. BrsnoP will speak at Evenin 
g Star Hall, Charlesto: unday next, 
-24th, at 3 and 7 1-2 o’clock P. M. i ie neers 


—_—_————— +--+ a 
Ggo. Arxrns will speak in East Taunton, Bunday, A 
Pril 2ith, and Plymouth 
May ist; Putnam, Ct., May 8th and 15th. , 


anan 
F. L. Wapswontn speaks at Waltham, Sundays, April 24th and May ist; Low- 
ell, May 8th, 15th and 22d. Those desiring his services during the week in the vicia- 
ity of the several places named, can address this office. 
eS ee ees 
Lorra Moopy will answer calls to lecture anywhere, on Sundays and week-day 
evenings. Address, Malden, Mass. 


i 
De. J. Maynew lectures in Waukesha, Wis., April 2ith. Shall be at Bt. Paul's 
on the 27th. The friends in Sweet Home will please be there to meet me on the 27th, 
and will find me at Dr. R. Post's office. From June Ist to July 14th he will attend te 
the wishes of friends on or near the route from Lacrosse to Milwaukie, metading the 
region about Sheboygan, Neenah, Appleton. &c. From July lithto August Slst he 
will be on the Michigan route from Grand Haven to Detroit. All friends desiring a 
visit for one, two or three lectures, will please write early in May, and direct their 
letters to Sweet Home, Wyoming P. O., Chicago Co. Minn. yy Dr. M. will act as 
agent for the AGE. 


Da 5 
8. B, Brirrax will return from his long Western and Southern tour atext the mid- 
die of April, and will spend the spring, summer and autumn in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States and the British Possessions. His frends in New Engiand, New York and 
elsewhere at the North, who may require his services from and after the first of May, 
either on Sundays, or for philosophical, popular and practical lectures—to be deliv- 
ered through the week, will address him at New York, or at Newark, N. J., his prestat 


residence. 
— r 


Miss Eusa Hanpixcg begs to apprise her friends that her address in future will be 
No 8 Fourth Avenue, New York, where all communications sheuld be addressed. 
Miss Hardinge will lecture in New York and vicinity during April; in Providence, 
Worcester and vicinity during May; in Lowell, Portland and Oswego during June. 
In September next Miss Hardinge will proceed via. Pittsburg to Bt. Louis, Memphis, 
and other places West and South, and requests applications for lectures in those seo- 
tions of the country to be addressed as above as soon as posaible,in order ;thet she 
may complete her route for the coming winter. 

ree 
How. Warren Cuass lectures April 29th to May 2d, in Chagrin Falls, O; May 15th, 
in Adrian, Mich; 17th, in Albion; 22d, in Battle Creek; 25th and 26th, Harmonia 
(near Battle Creek); 29th, Kalamazoo; June 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth, Grand Rapids; h 
and 10th, Grand Haven; 19th and 26th, Chicago, IL; July 10th, Geneva, O. 
es 


Bev. Jons Prszronr will receive calls to speak on Spiritualism. Address, West 


Medford, Mass. 
oe 
Freswax J. Gunner, inspirational speaker, will answer calls to lecture on Sundays 
and week-day evenings. Address, South Hanson, Mass. $] 


f MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 
Miss Scsax M. Jomnsox will speak at the Melodeon, on Sunday next, at 3 and 7 1.2 
o'clock, P. M. 
MEETINGS AT No 14 BROMFIELD Sr.—A Spiritualist meeting {s held every Sunday 
morning, at 10 1-2 o’clock. 
A Conference Meeting is held every Monday evening at 7 1-2 o'clock. 


MEDIUMS IN BOSTON. 

J. V. MANSFIELD, Medium for answering Sealed Letters, may be addressed a 
No. 3 Winter street, Boston (over G. Turnbull & Co.’s dry goods store). 
Terus-—Mr. DM. devotes his whole time to this business, and charges a fee of $2 
and four postage stamps to pay return postage, for his efforts to obtain an answer, but 

does not guarantee an answer for this sum. 
Persons who wish a guarantee will receive an answer to their letters, or the letter 
and money will be returned in thirty days from its reception. Charge Sot 


guarantee, $3. 
No letters will receive attention unless accompanied with the proper fee. 


Mr. Mansfield will receive visitors at his office on Mondays, Wednesdays and Bat 
ardays. Persons are requested not to call on other days. soe 

Mrs. MARY A. RICKER, Trance Medium, Rooms, 145 Hanover St., Boston. Office 
hours from 9 A Mto6 P M. Private sittings 50 cts per hour. Residence, Parker &t., 
(Caryville) Chelsea. 17—3m* 

Mrs. A. W. DELAFOLIE, the Independent Clairvoyant, Electropathist and Me 
dium, has rooms at 11 Lagrange Place, where she wiil be happy to receive those desi- 
ting her services. 9 

Mrs. L. A. BIRCH, Clairvoyant Test Medium; also public speaker; No- 12 Avery 
St. Circles on Wednesday and Friday evenings.—25cts. 14—-8t* 

Mrs. BEAN, Writing and Test Medium. Circles on Tuesday and Friday eve 
nings, for development and manifestations. No. 30 Eliot street. 

Mrs. WATERMAN, Healing Medium by laying on of hands, and Miss WATER 
MAN, Trance and Test Medium, 12 Eliot street. Hours, 9 A.M. to 9 P. 
Terms 50 cents per sitting. 

Miss R. T. AMEDY, 32 Allen street, Boston, Trance Speaking Medium, will answe 
calls for speaking on the Sabbath and at any other time the friends may desire. Ad 
dress her at 32 Allen street, Boston. gy She will also attend funerals. 

Mrs. R. H. BUBT, Writing and Trance Medium, No. 2 Columbia street (from Bed 
ford street). Hours from 10 to 1, and from 2 to 7. 2—Sa 

Mrs. LIZZIE KNIGHT, Writing Mediam, 15 Montgomery place, up one fight 
stairs, door No. 4. Hours 9 to land 2to5: Terms 50 cents a seance. 

Mrs. SMITII, No. 43 Eliot street, a successful Healing Medium; also, Writing, De- 
veloping and Test Medium and Spirit-Seer. Circles, Sunday, and Friday evenings 
ELE a EERE ZS SU aa SL TIE Ps NEE en TA 


HENEY WARD BEECHER’S AND E. H. CHAPIN’S SERMONS! 
The Sabbath morning discourses of these eminent pulpit orators have now been pub- 
lished in the Banner or Licut fora space of three months, and will be continued 
They are reported verbatim, and are pronounced by high authority to be the best re- 
ports of the efforts of these gentlemen ever published. The prominent Spiritualiatic 
lecturers are also very fully rted, when they lecture in Boston and New York. 
The Banner or Licet has an extensive list of correspondents from all parts of the 
country, who furnish valuable facts interesting to Spiritualists. It is the largest pa- 
per of its class in the country. Issued at No. 5 Great Jones street, New York, and at 
No. 3 1-2 Brattle street, Boston, every Tuesday morning. Subscription price $2 per 
year. Sample copies sent free, with club rates. 
Tos. Gates Forster, LUTHER COLBY, 
BOARDING! 
Two gentlemen with their wives can be accommodated with board and pleasant 


Wa. Benzy, J.R.M Sorres. 


- rooms, at No. 22 Lagrance Place, Boston. Also, rooms for a few single gentlemen. 17-3t 


PRIVATE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
In Vital Electricity, Electre-Physiology, Animal Magnetism, Psy- 
chology, Mental Telegraphing, Etc. 

The rapid progress of Spiritualism in this country has awakened a wide-spread and 
constantly increasing interest in those sciences which are founded on an obcervatzon of 
the phenomena and laws of the Imponderable Agents, and especialty on their Relations 
to Vital Motion, to Sensation and to Thought, as well as tothe several physiologised 
and prychologized changes they are capable of producing, fllustrations of winch are 
daily occurring in the ever-varying conditions and aspects of Human Nature. 

In the judgment of the undersigned. the present time calls for 4 Course of Fe- 
miliar Instruction in which the important facts and essential principles involtted in 
the subjects referred to may be properly classified, and so explained as to render them 
familiar to the common mind. Thus we may render our knowledge useful by such a 
practical application of the same as shall preserve the physical, mental and moral 
harmony of the individual. 

To this end the undersigned will organize and instruct Private Classes wherever 
his serviees may be engaged for this purpose. 

The course of private instruction will comprehend the Relations of Vital Electricity 
to the Organic Functions; Philosophy of Health and Disease; how to distinguish, by 
the observation of External Signs, the Positive and Negative forms of Disease; how 
the mind may renovate or destroy the body; how to apply this power to the treat- 
ment of the sick; how to resist frost and the atmospheric changes; how to guard 
against Contagion; how to relieve pain and remove Disease by equalizing the Nervous 
Forces and the Arterial Circulation, without waiting for the slow process, and the 
doubtful results of the ordinary methods; the scientific application of Electricity and 
Magnetism as Remedial Agents; influence of physical, mental and moral states on 
organic formation and character; the modus operandi whereby the senses ef one per- 
son may be controlled by another; the process of inducing the Magnetic Sleep and the 
Clairvoyant Vision; how to perform all the so-called Prychological Experiments, im 
cluding Menta] Telegraphing at a distance, &c. Kc. 

Address 8. B. BRITTAN, New York City, or Newark, N. J. 


Interesting Wiscellany. 


BLIND BIGOTRY. 

Modern history is replete with instances of blind bigotry, 
which have boen exhibited by many most worthy and learned 
men, sgainst the introduction of new inventions and improve- 
ments in society. Even during the present century there was 
an soti-vaccination society in England, which denounced the 
practice of vaccination, and less than fifty years ago ridicule 
and incredulity were arrayed in persevering opposition to the 
discovery of Jenner. Vaccination was denounced as “the cruel 
despotic tyranny of forcing cow pox misery on the innocent 
babes of the poor—a gross violation of religion, morality; law, 
and humanity.” Learned men gravely printed statements 
that vaccinated ohildren became “ ox-faced,” that abscesses 
broke out to indicate “sprouting horns,” that the countenance 
was gradually transmuted into the visage of a cow, the voice 
into the bellowing of bulls, that the character underwent 
strange mutations from quadrupedan sympathy. The influence 
of religion was called in to strengthen the prejudices of igno- 
rance, and the operation was denounced from the pulpit as “di- 
abolical,” asa tempting of God’s providence, and therefore a 
henious crime, as an invention of Satan, a daring and profane 
violation of our holy religion, a wresting out of the hands of 
the Almighty the divine dispensation of Providence, and its 

abettors were charged with sorcery and atheism. 

When the arrangement of fans was first introduced to assist 
in winnowing corn from the chaff by producing artificial cur- 
rents of air, it was argued that winds were raised by God 
alone, and it was irreligious in man to attempt to raise wind 
for himself and by efforts of his own. One Scottish clergy- 
man actually refused the holy communion to those of his pa- 
rishioners who thus irreverently raised the “ Devil’s wind.” 
When forks were first introduced into England, some preach- 
ers denounced their use, as an insult on Providence, not to 
touch meat with our fingers, The establishment of the Royal 
Society in England, was opposed because it was asserted that 
experimental philosophy was subversive of the Christian faith. 
The telescope and microscope were stigmatized as atheistical 
inventions which perverted our organs of sight, and made ev- 
erything appear in a false light.— Boston Transcript. 

—__—_—_--» 
“SECTARIAN FIRMNESS.” 

One of the most remarkable instances ever known of the 
triumph of sectarian firmness over feeling, occurred several 
years ago in the commercial capital of one of the southern 
States, A popular Universalist preacher had de'ivered and 
published a very moving discourse, in which the love of the Cre- 
ator, for strength and endurance was likened to the maternal 
affection. As he impressed and illustrated from the pulpit the 
Father’s boundless forgiveness, it never failed deeply to affect 
the audience, and probably brought many persons over to be- 
lief in the doctrines of universal salvation. Gov. W., one of 
the best old gentlemen in the world, thinking, perhaps, that it 
might have the same effect upon a venerable and rigid Presby- 
terian lady from the interior of the State, who used to visit 
him once a year, after in vain inviting her to attend his church, 
at length persuaded her to hear him read this sermon one Sun- 
day afternoon at home. It happened that the matron had a 
beloved and prodigal son, whose wanderings she knew not where, 
had occasioned her such anxious trouble as only a fond mother 
can know. As the Governor proceeded to read, and unfold 
the touching picture of maternal affection—the yearning of the 
maternal bosom toward the wayward, the disobedient or the 
estranged, the ceaseless longing for their return to the right 
path, and the gushing tenderness that pardons and welcomes 
again and again,—the tears sprang to the eyes of his aged au- 
ditor, and at length sobs and cries testified to her uncontrol!- 
able emotion. The Governor concluded the reading of his pet 
piece with his own eyes moistened, and with a trembling voice 

turning to his subdued and softened guest, asked her what she 
thought of it. It was exceedingly well done, she acknowledged, 
and was the most pathetic thing she had ever listened to. 

“ But you must admit the force of the reasoning,” said he, 


‘or else why are your sensibilities so profoundly touched?” 


“Qh, that proves nothing,” replied the old lady quickly; 
“ I was crying to think that a man who could compose and de- 
liver such a discourse as that has got to die and go to hell in 


error.” 


Playing with Shadows, 
_ “It follows me everywhere,” said a little one, playing with 
her shadow upon tke wall. We watched her.light movements, 
as she gleefully sought to escape from the shade which fell 
from her in the sunlight, and thought of the vain strivings of 


* men to eacape from the shadowsof life. They follow us every- 


where, and always, and well would it be for us if we would 
bear with them in the spirit of the little child. What we can’t 
escape, we had bettor endure with good natured philosophy. If 
shadows will accompany us along our life way, let us strive to 
make them profitable companions if we cannot deem them 
pleasant ones. 


Play on, little one, and let not.the shadows of life trouble 


` you more than the phantom that now pursues you. They may 


all vanish, at last, in the shadeless sunshine of a better world? 
$ e s 


: Nothing is Hitiden. 
_. It was a memorable repiy of Phidias, when remonstrated 
with for chiselling so carefully the backs of his statues, which 


` were to stand high against the wall, where no eye could see any 


part but the front: ‘But the Gods will see the whole!” The 
finest, almost the only utterance of faith in the perfect pres- 
ence and oversight of the Gods, from the Grecian world. And 
we should know, and continually feel, that not only will God 
seo all parts of our life, the secret, lonely, as well as the pub- 
lic, but that often he may make that very thing which looks 
most secret and most lonely the bearer of greatest messages to 


others ; the seeds in them of character and of destiny. 
Sg a ol 


A Faratisr.—An old pioneer who believed that “what was 
to be would be,” lived in a region infested by. Indians. ` He 
always took his gun with him; and once, finding that some of 
his family had taken it out, he would not go without it. His 
friends rallied him, saying that there was no danger of the In- 
dians, as he would not die till his time came anyhow. 

s Yes,” said old Leatherstocking ; * but suppose I was to 

tan Indian, and Ais time was come, it would’nt do not to 


my gun.” —Cooper. 


O E 
Tasso replied to-a proposition that he should take vengeance 
on a man who had injured him: “I do not wish to deprive him 
either of his goods, his honor, or bis life. I only wish to de- 

prive him of his ill-will. 
; y 


‘He is a hypocrite before God, who talketh of a work within, 
when there is no work without. 


TH E 


COULDN’T FIND IT OUT. 

“Mr. Slocum was not educated ina university, and his life 
has been in by-patbs and out-of-the-way places. His mind is 
characterized by literalness rather than the comprehensive grasp 
of great subjects. Mr. Slocum, can, however, master a print- 
ed paragraph by a dint of spelling bard words in a deliberate 
manner, and manage to gain a few glimpses of men and things 


from his little rocky farm, through the mediam of a newspaper. 


It is quite edifying to hear Mr. Slocum reading the village 
paper aloud to his wife after a hard day’s work. A few even- 
ings since, farmer Slocum was reading an account of a dread- 
ful accident which had happened at the factory in the next 
town, and which the village editor had described in a great 
many words, 

“TI declare, wife, that was an awful accident over to the 
mills,” said Mr. Slocum. 

“What waa it about, Mr. Slocum 2?” 

“ TIl read the ’count, wife, then you'll know all about 
it.” 

Mr, S. began to read: 

« Horrible and Fatal Accident.—It becomes our melancholy 
and painful duty to record the particulars of an accident that 
occurred at the lower mill, in this village, yesterday afternoon, 
by which a human being in the prime of life was hurried to 
that bourne, from which, as the immortal Shakspeare says, 
‘notraveler returns.’ (‘Du tell!” exclaimed Mrs, S.) Mr. 
David Jones, a workman who has but few superiors this side 
of the city, was superintending one of the large drums, [‘ I 
wonder if ’twas a brass drum, such as has ‘ Eblubust Unum’ 
printed on’t,’ said Mrs. Slocum,) when he became entangled. 
His arm was drawn around the drum, and finally his whole 
body was drawn over the shaft at a fearful rate. When his 
situation was discovered, he had revolved with immense veloc- 
ity about fifteen minutes, his head and limbs striking a large 
beam a distinct blow at each revolution. (‘Poor creeter, how 
it must have hurt him!) When the machinery had been 
stopped, it was found that Mr. Jones’ arms and legs were 
macerated to a jelly; (* Well, didn’t it kill him?’ asked Mrs. 
S., with increased interest;) portions of durmeta, cerebrunt, and 
cerebellum, in confused masses, were scattered about the floor 
—in short, the gates of eternity had opened upon him. 

Here Mr. Slocum paused to wipe his spectacles, and the wife 
siezed the opportunity to press the question. 

« Was the man killed?” 

“« I don’t know—haven’t come to that place yet—you'll 
know when I’ve finished the piece? And Mr. Slocum recom- 
menced reading: 

“Jt was evident when the shapeless form was taken down, 
that it was no longer tenanted by the immortal spirit—that 
the vital spark was extinct.” 

«© Was the man killed? that’s what I want to come at,” said 
Mrs. Slocum. 

« Do have a little patience, old woman,” said Mr. Slocum, 
eying his better half over his spectacles, ‘ I presume we shall 
come upon it right away.” And he went on reading: 

“This fatal casuality has cast a gloom over our village, and 
we trust that it will prove a warning to all persons who are 
called upon to regulate the powerful machinery of our mills.” 

“ Now,” said Mrs, Siocum perceiving that the narration was 
ended, “now I should like to know whether the man was 
killed or not.” 

Mr. Slocum looked puzzled. He scratched his head, scruti- 
nizing the article he had been perusing, and took a graceful 
survey of the paper. 

“ I declare, wife,” said he, “ it’s curious, but really the pa- 
per don’t say.” 

Arabian Diviners . 

In “ The Land and the Book,” Dr. Thompson records some 
interesting anecdotes told him by one of the converted Protes- 
tants in Syria, who was formerly celebrated tor his skill in 
divination. 


Once as he was returning home this man found a poor wo- 
man beating herself in despair because some one had stolen her 
meal-bag. There were Arab tents not far off, and as Arabs 
are by profession thieves, he suspected that one of them had 
the missing bag. Calling them all before him, he told them 
his suspicions, and declared he knew an infailible test by which 
to detect the thief, and to it they must submit, or he would en- 
ter a complaint against them with the Governor. They all 
stoutly denied the charge, and offered to submit to his test. 
He then cut bits of straw, equal in number to that of the 
Arabs, all of the same length, and kept the measure himself, 
giving a bit to each of them. 


“Now,” said he, in his most imposing manner, “ keep these 
bits till the morning, each one by himself; then bring them to 
me, and I will measure them; ifany one of you have the bag 
his stick will have grown so much.” i 


Of course , each hid his splinter in his bosom, and in the 
morning one was found as much too short as he said it would 
grow while in possession of the thief. The credulous rascal, 
not doubting but that it would actually grow, had broken off 
just the length which he supposed would be added during the 
night. When thus detected he confessed the theft, and re- 
stored the poor woman her bag. 


oe 
The Reason why He left the Church. 

Mr. Dickson, a colored barber was shaving one of his cus- 

tomers, a respectable citizen, one morning, when a conversa- 


tion occurred between them respecting Mr. Dickson’s former 
connection with a colored church in the place. 


‘ I believe you are connected with the church in 
Mr. Dickson,” said the customer, 


« No, sar, not at all,” 


“What! are you not a member of the African Church ?” 
« Not dis year, sab.” 


«Why did you leave their communion, Mr. Dickson? if I 
may be permitted to ask.” 

“Why, I tell -you, sab,” said Mr., 
concave razor on the palm of his haad ; 
I jined dat church in good faif. I gib ten dollars toward de 
stated preaching ob de Gospel de fus’ year, and de people all 
call me Brudder Dickson. De second year my business not 
good, and [ only gib five dollars, Dat year de church people 
called me Mr. Dickson. Dis razor hurt you sah?” 

« No: the razor goes very well.” 

“« Well, sah, de third year I felt very poor, sickness in my 
family and did’t gib nuffin for preaching. Well, sah, after dat 
dey call me Old Nigger Dickson, and I left ’em !” 


— M 


Tae Devit's pest SERVANT.—I don’t believe the Devil cares 
half so much for the services of a sinner as he does for those of 
one of those folks that are always doing virtuous acts in a way 
to make them unpleasing.— Holmes, 


street, 


Dickinson, strapping a 
“it was just like dis. 


SPIRITUAL 


Doety and Sentiment. 


Yor the Spiritus) Age. 


THE RESURRECTION. 

We all have a graveyard of our own, 

And no other foot may enter there; 
We must bury our dead, alone, alone; 

We must toll the knell and must breathe the prayer. 
The fond illasions thst childhood knows, 

The sunny hopes with which youth is blest— 
We dig a grave for these, as for those 

Dead, and buried, and gone rest. 


The mothber-love and the father-care 
That have faded quite from our life away, 
The gentle word, and the tender prayer 
Of one who lingered but might not stay; 
With many a dream that once was dear, 
And many a hope that promised well, 
They are lying calmly, and coldly here, 
While we are tolling their funeral bell. 


Perhaps there came to our heart a joy ; 
Dearer than aught that went before, 
Pure and tender, without alloy, 
The vision came to us, o’er and o’er; 
But we laid that joy in a solemn bed, 
And the sods were crowded close and tight, 
And we raised a marble above its head, 
And shut it out from the glad sunlight. 


The strength and the courage we wellshigh lost 
In the night of our sorrow and our pain 

When we were afflicted and tempest-tost, 
May come to gladden our life again; 

To work! to work! with an earnest will, 
Labor with heart and hand and head; 

But those graves are lying around us still 
Will they ever, ever, ‘give up their dead”? 


Not yet! not yet! As we older grow, 
The mounds stand thicker on every side, 
The life-path shortens, and down below, 
One grave is open, and deep and wide. 
Start not! faint-hearted, nor be alarmed; | 
* Only the mortal shall tarry here, 
And we shall pass through it all unharmed 
And enter the life of a higher sphere. 


And then—what then, of the graves we left . 
With many tears on the other side? 

What of the hopes that from us were reft? 
What of the joys that early died? 

Perhaps there may come a dawning gray, 
And then in the East a rosy glow, 

And the glory and beauty of that day 
May wake the sleepers that rest below. 


And the hopes we thought so dim and vain, 
And the joys we deemed were laid so low, 

May bloom and brighten for us again, 
Just as they bloomed in the ‘* Long Ago.’ 

And smiles and glances may beam from eyes 
Remembered well, and our spirits may 

Be filled and thrilled with the glad surprise 
Of a glorious Resurrection Day. 

Tioga Co., Pa. 


VIRGINIA. 


Oe 
THE SILENT SHORE. 
My sprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning, 
When from thy eyes a cheerful ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning! CHARLES LAMB. 
ars OEE 
Conviction of ignorance is the door-step of the temple of 
wisdom. 
mM 
Gentle as angel’s ministry 
The guiding hand of love should be, 
Which seeks again those cords to hind 
Which human woe hath rent apart— 
To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind anew the broken heart. 
P RE 


Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave others to talk of 
you as they please. 


anan ee 
His be the praise, who, looking down in scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd 
Consults his own clear heart, and nobly dares 
To be, not to be thought, an honest man. 
et pe 


There is dew in one flower and not in another, because one 
opens its cup and takes it in, while the other closes itself, and 
the drop runs off. God rains his goodness and mercy as wide 
spread as the dew, and if we lack them, it is because we will 
not open our hearts to receive them. 


THE SPIRITUAL AGE; 


FOR 1859! 


A new volume of the SprrirgaL AGa commences on the first of January, 1859. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! © 

No pains will be spared to make the AGE in all respects a most valuable family 
paper. Every effort will be made to add to the high reputation which it already en 
oys as an exponent of Spiritual Truth and a Pioncer Reform. In a word, it is the 
design of the publishers to give their patrons, in the fullest sense, 

s A FIRST CLASS PAPER! 

The Miscellaneous Department, without presenting any of the trashy “sensation” 
literature now so much in vogue, will be enriched with spicy, stirring and instructive 
tales and sketches from the most popular sources, original and selected; witha variety 
of choice matter designed to meet the wants of both the heart and mind. Good taste 
and a high moral tone will always be observed. 

On the whole we fully intend to make a journal which every Spiritualist will be 
proud toputio the hands of skeptic or believer and say, ‘‘ There is an exponent of 
my principles!” 


The Spiritual Age will be published every Saturday, in a large and elegan folio 
sheet, at $2 per annum, invariably in advance. One Dollar will be received for six 
months. To clubs, five copies for $8; ten copies for $15; to Boston subscribers, when 
served by carrier, $2.25. Specimen numbers forwarded free to any part of the world. 


Principal Office of Publication, NO. 14 BROMFIELD STREET, Bosrox. 
New York Office at Munson’s Book-store, 5 Great Jones street. 
Address SPIBITUAL AGE, 14 Bromfield street Boston. 


CLUBBING Wrrn OTHER PeRiodIcars.—We will send the Acs and Atlantic Month 
y, for $4.00; the Acr and True Flag or Life Illustrated for $3.00; the Acus and 
Water Cure Journal or Phrenological Journal, $2.50. 

Single copies of the Acz may be procured of 
Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 8. F. Hoyt, 3 Firs street,and Union Depot, 
Federben & Co., 9 Court street, s Troy, N. Y. 
A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington st, ‘ A Hutchinson, 160 Vine st., Cincinnati, O. 
Jobn J. Dyer & Co., 35 School street, ‘ 8. W. Pease & Co., tf 
8. T. Munson, 5 Great Jones st., New York. Woodward & Co., cor. 4th aud Chestnut 
A. 8. Taylor, 289 Third Avenue. t sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dexter & Brother. £ H. Taylor, Sun Building, Baltimore. 
E. 8. McDonald, 78 Central Street, Lowell F. McBride, Post Office, Charlestown, Mass 
Philip Teare, Woburn, Mass. H. F Williamson, Lake City, Minn. 
B.S. Ayres, Portland, Me. R. O.. Old, Elgin, Il 
A. Rose, Hartford, Conn. Geo. Judson, New Haven, Conn. 
&. W. Shaw Providence. Alfred Munroe, New Orleans, Las 
Barry & Henck, 836 Race st., Philadelphia. H.H. Waldo, Rockford, Ill. 
J.8. Randall, Norwich N. Y L. Bache, Wellsboro’, Pa 
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HOPEDALE HOME 8CHOOL. 


The next (Summer) Term of this thoroughly Reformatory and Progressive Institu 
tion will open on WEDNESDAT, May 4th, and continue TEX weexs. For Circular 
containing full information, please address either of the Principals. 


Horgpae, Mitronp, Mass W.: 
h fs x. B. Harwoop 
April 6, 1859. a} f Assiz B. Harwoop, 
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RoN GEORGE ATKINS, CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN 
ND HEALING Mepivm, having returned to Boston, has opened an office at No. 7 Eliot 


street, where he will receive all who may desire his services. He will receive calls to 
lecture on the Sabbath. 16 
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Adial Cards. 


AN ATTEMPT TO REVEAL THE ARCANA OF NATURE: 
OR, THE LAWS AND HISTORY OF CREATION. j 

* Our bark is Reason; Nature is onr guide.” 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE, M.C. Ad., author of “ Life in the Spheres,” &c. 

The first volume of this work is now completed, and will be published as soon asa 
sufficient number of subscribers are obtained to warrant its publication. It will re- 
ceive no inflated recommendation, but will speak for itself. In justice, however, we 
say, that small as it is, it has consumed more than five years of intense stndy. The 
work is based on the positive evidences of science, and although entering a new field 
of research, it advances not a single proposition, nor any theory or hypothesis, except 
it is supported and confirmed by authenticated facts. The great questions of which it 
treats, and endeavors satistactorily to answer, can be learned from the following, sy- 
nopsia of its contents. Our plan isto demonstratc—Ist, How the Universe was evolved 
from Chaos by established laws; 2d, How life originated on the Globe, and to detail Its 
history from its earliest dawn in the Geological strata to the present time; 3d, How 
man originated, and a detail of his primitive history; 4th, How mind originated, 
the laws by which it is governed; 5th, Man an immortal being; that his immorts 
state is governed by fixed and im mutable laws. 

This volume will contain between three and four hundred pages 12mo, and will be 
sold for $1.25. The first edition will be furnished to subscribers for one dollar per 
copy. The friends who desire the speedy appearance of the work, will please send in 
their names as soon aa possible; and if they will act as agents, for every six subscri- 
bers obtained one copy will be seut free. Address HUDSON TUTTLE, 

16—3t Berlinville, Erie Co., Ohio. 


I WAS CURED OF 8ICK HEADACHE, 
Which had afflicted me at intervals of two.weeks or less, for nearly thirty years, by 
using the Compound Sarsaparilla Syrup, prepared without alcohol, by B. 0.&C.4 
WiıLsox, Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 18 and 20 Central St., Boston. 
16—3m Hiram P. WHITEHOUSE, at Barrett’s Dye House, Maiden. 


THE PREMATURE DECAY UF YOUTH 

JUST PURLISHED BY DR. STONE, Physician othe Troy Lung and Hygiene 
Institute, a Treatise on the Early Decay of American Youth; the vice of Self- Abuse 
and its direful consequences; Seminal Weakness, and other Diseases of the Sexual 
Organs in both Male and Female. 

The above work, containing the most tnrilling incidents in the practice of the au- 
thor, has received the highest commendation from the leading papers of the Union, as 
one of the most able ever published on the subject of such vital interest. It will be 
sent by mailina sealed envelope toany pert of the country, free of charge, on ro 
ceipt of two stamps for postage. 


Address DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygicnic Institute, and Physician for Diseases 
the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96 Fifth street, Troy, N. Y. 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES MAIN, Healing Medium, has 
opened an Asylum for the Affifcted at No. 7 Davis street, Boston, where he 
fs prepared to accommodate patients desiring treatment by the above process on 
moderate terms. 

ocr Patients desiring board should give notice in advance, that suitable arrange- 
ments may be made before their arrival. 

Those sending locks of hair to indicate their diseases, should enclose $1 for the 
examination, with a letter stamp to prepay their postage. Also, state leading symp 
toms, age and sex. 

Office hours from 9 to 12 A. M.. and from 2 to 5 P. M. 


W.H. NUTTER, 

Trance, Healing and Developing Medium, 105 Pleasant street, Boston. All curable 
diseases, such as dropsy, liver, heart, spinal, and various other diseases, successfully 
treated by the laying on of hands. Charges moderate. Office hours from 9 A M to 
6PM. 12—3m 


THE HARMONIAL MAGNETS; 
Por the cure of disease of the Throat, Lungs and visceral organs, upon new and 
scientific principles; by Hcupugsy T. Packer, M. D., Harmonial Physician of ff 
teen years’ practice. x 
Call and see them at his office in Wood’s Block, nearly opposite the Irving House 
Cambridgeport, from 10 o’clock, A. M., till 4, and from 6 tili9 P. M. 
N. B. The Dr. has now but one office, where he may be found, as above. 


A. C. STILES, M. D., INDEPENDENT CLAIRVOYANT, 
OFFICE, NO. 196 MAIN ST., BRIDGEPORT, CT. 

A true diagnosis of the disease of the person is guaranteed, or no fee will be taken, 
Chronic diseases scientifically treated. Strict attention given to diseases of the Kye 
and Ear. Cancers removed, and cure warranted. The Electro Chemical Baths will 
be applied when necessary, for the removal of poisonous miverals from the system. 
“Persons from a distance can be accommodated with good board at a reasonable rate, 
near the Doctor’s office. Office hours from 8 o'clock, A. M. to 6 P. M. No patients 
received Sundays. 46—tf 
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THE SICK ARE HEALED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. JAMES W. GREENWOOD, Healing and Developing 
Medium, Rooms No. 15 Tremont street, opposite the Museum. Office hours from 
9 A. M. to5 P.M. Other hours he will visit the sick at their houses. 
Investigators will find a Test, Rapping, Writing and Trance Medium at the above 
rooms. 


MES. C. L. NEWTON, HEALING MEDIUM, 

Has fally tested her powers, and will sit forthe cure of diseases of a chronic nature, 
by the laying on of hands. Acute pains instantly relieved. Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Chronic Spinal Diseases, Pains in the Side, Disease of the Liver, Ner 
vous Prostration, Headache. &c. Terms for each sitting, $1.00. Will visit families 
if required. No. 26 West Dedham street, twodoors from Washington street, Bos 
on. o—tf 


DE. JOHN SCOTT, MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
NO. 16 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
Dr. 8. cures Piles and Cancers without the use of the knife. py All Rheumatic 
end Chronic Complaints treated with ertainty. Hours from 9 A M to & PM. 47 


DECAYED TEETH PRESERVED. 

Dz. Ayur Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou’s Building), by a new article o 
Gold Filling, is prepared to restore teeth, however badly decayed or broken, to thei 
original shape and strength, avoiding in most cases the necessity of removal. Teeth 
xtracted by Electricity without extra charge. 8—tf 


S. ©. Manson's Advertisements. 


MES, METTLER‘*S MEDICINES. 

All these remedies are compounded according to Mrs. Mettler’s directions, given 
ahile in a state of Clairvoyance, and are purely vegetable, and perfectly safe under 
all circumstances. 

Mrs, Mettier’s Restorative Syrup.—-For an impure state of the blood, derange 
mentof the Secretions, Bilious Obstructions, Unequal Circulation, Sick and Nervous 
Headache, Inactivity of the Liver, Constipation of the Bowels, Irritation of the Mu- 
cuous Membrane, etc. Price per bottle, $1. 

Mrs Mettler’s Dysentery Cordial.—A Stomach and Bowel Corrector. Price per 
bostie, 50 cents. 

Mre. Mettler’s Celebrated Elixir.—For Cholera, Colic Pains, Cramps of the 
Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, Bilious Stomach, Fever and 
Ague, and internal injuries Price per bottle, 50 cents. 

Mrs Mettler'’s Neutralinng Mixture.—For Bilious Obstructions, Acidity of the 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation of the Bowels, Headache, and Febrile symptoms 
occasioned by cold or worms. Price per bottle, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Mettler’s Pulmonarta.—¥or Colds, Irritation of the Throat and Lungs, 
Hemorrhage, Asthma, Consumption, Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Respi- 
ratory Organs. Price per bottle, $1 

Mrs. Mettier’s Healing Ointment.—For Burns, Scalds, Fresh Cuts and Wounds 
of almost every description, Boils, Salt Rheum, Blisters, Swelled and Gore Breasts or 
Nipples, Glandular Swelling, Piles, Chapped Hands or Chaffing. Price per box, 25 
cents. 

Mrs. Mettler’s Remarkable and Unprecedented Linıment.—For Lameness and 
Weakness of several parts of the human system, Contracted Muscles and Binews, 
Bheumatic, Inflammatory and Neuralgic Affections, Callous and Btiff Joints, Spas- 
modic Contractions, etc., etc. Price per bottle, $1. 

i James MoCLESTER, Proprietor. 
8. T. MUNSON Agent, 5 Great Jones street, New York. 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NO. 5 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 
Office of the Spiritual Age. 

8.T. MUNSON & Co., Agents, second door East of Broadway, opposite the La- 
Farge, keep all the Reform Publications, together with a splendid assortment of Spirit 
ual Books, all of which will be sold at the lowest publisher's prices for cash. All per 
sons who wish to parchase the class of Books mentioned, will find it for their advan 
tage to send heir orders to Munson & Co., who will give instant attention to the de 
mands of their customers. Subscriptions received for all 

Spiritual and Reform Papers and Serial Publications. 

Books and other merchandise ordered at our establishment, not excepting Miscela 
neous and School Books, Stationery, &c., will be sent through the post office, by the 
press, or in private hands, as may be directed, without delay, and all papers and peri 
odicals forwarded as soon as published. 

All Spiritualists and Reformers who visit New York, are requested to call, immedi 
ately on their arrival, at Munson & Co.'s, for the purpose of registering their names 
By this means they may become known to the friends in this city, and thus their im 
terests and pleasure may be essentially promoted. 

Merchants and others from different parts of the country, who want any of the 
Spiritual papers, should call at the office of The Spiritual Age, and subscribe. The 
location is central, and the whole establishment on the first floor, so that our custom 
ers are not required to ascend any lofty flights to inaccessible upper rooms to find 

8. T. MUNSON & CO., Agents, No 5 Great Jone street, N Y. 


MES. HAYDEN AT MUNSON'’S. 


The subscriber is happy to announce that he has engaged the services of Mrs. W. 
R. Hayden, of Boston, the celebrated clairvoyant and test-medium. Her “seances” 
will commence on Wednesday, the 19th inst., at the rooms for spiritual investigation, 
Nos. 5 and 7 Great Jones street, and will continue until further notice. Mrs. Hayden 
is widely and favorably known for her medium powers. It was through the instru 
mentality of this lady, while in England, that Robert Owen, and other distinguished 
men, became convinced of the truth of spiritual intercourse. Mrs. H. is also clair- 
voyant for the examination of disease, in the exercise of which gift she has been emi- 
nently successful. Hours, from 9 A M to 6 P M, every day (Sundays excepted), 

4—tf 8. T. MUNSON, 6 Jones street, New York. 


MEDIUMS WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE CONSTANTLY, 
Day and evening, at Mussow’s Rooms. 8.7. M. has the pleasure of announcing 
that he has engaged the services of some o the best mediums in the country; the 
hours will be from 10 o’clock, A. M. till 2, and from 3 till 6 P. M. Evening circles 
from 8 till 10. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings the circles will be public. 
Btr 8. T. MUNSON, 6 Great Jones Bt, New York 
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D. Marsh's Catalogue. 


BELA MARSH, 
No. 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Keeps constantly on hand, for sale at the Publishers’ prices, the Beek» named ta 

the following list of Spiritual works, together with many others suitable for the 

times. All new publications received as soon as issued, and the trade supplied at a 

liberal discount. Orders are respectfully solicited. 

How and Why I Became a Spiritualist. By W. A. Danskin, Baltimore 
cents. 


The Educator; a valuable late work, through Jehn Murray Spear. Edited by 


A. E. Newton. Price $2.00. 
Woodman’s Three Leci in to Dr. Dwight’s sermon on Spiriteal 
in A New Batic aectaTes in reply to Dr. Dwig 


Mrs. Hatch’s Lecture on Faith, Hope, and Love. Price 15 cts. 
Mrs. Hatch’s Discourses, Vol 1—$1.00 


Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft and Miracie: By Allen Putnam 


A Beautiful Gift Book. The 
hety arousa tue Medigap of RUSE, AE KOER, MD 
Cold, cold must bethe heart that does not soften at the repeated coming and 
wona of ange) footsteps. ”—Flora. In various bindings. Price 85 centa, $1, and 


"a 


Warren Chase’ . “ F 
or, ‘Autobiography x the Pook: cure? „Life, Lin © of the Lone One 


Mrs. Hatch’s Lecture at Newburyport. Price 15 cants. 


A Revi i i 
3. Roviow i oft. E. Dwinell’s Sermon against Spiritualism. By 


The Psalms of Life. A compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, kc., embodying 
the Bpirit ive, and Befo sentiments present age. 
John 8. erick Price 78 cents. TONAT ae 3y 


The Harmoni: i 
a rmonisd and Sacred Melodist, 160 pages. Price in boards 38 caut 


Modern Spiritualism. Its facts and fanatici its centra- 
dictions ; Pith an Appendix. By E. W. Cope Pre a. ad 


The Spirit Minstrel. By J. B. Packard s veland. Price in paper 
covers, 250 In SAh backs, 38o. eae = 


What’s o'clock} Modern Spiritual Manifestati Are 
reason and past revelation? Price 16 cents. et a ea aha 


The Magio i Staff; An Autobiography of Andrew Jackson Davis. A new work 


The Fenetralis; Being baronial answers to important questions by Andrew 


The Present Age and Inner Life. By A.J. Daris. Price $1. 

The Harmonial Man. By Andrew J. Davis. Price 30 cents. 

Nature’s Divine Revelations, &c. By Andrew J. Davis. Price $2.00. 

The Great, Harmonia, By Andrew J. Davis. Vol. I„ the Physician. Price 


The Teacher. Price $1.00. Vol IIL, Seer. 
Vol. IV. The Reformer. Price $1.00. , Tae + Frie $100 


The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse, By A.J. Davis. 60c. 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion. By A.J. Davis. Price 15e. 
The Philosophy of Special Providences. By A. J. Davis. Price 15 cents. 
The Approaching Crisis, By Andrew J. Davis. Price 50c. 

An Epic of the Starry Heaven, Thomas L. Harris. Price Tc. 
Lyric of the Morning Land. Thomas L. Harris. Price 15c. 

A Lyric of the Golden Age, Thomas L. Harris. Price $1.50. 

The Wisdom of Angels, By T. L. Harris. Price 75 cents. 

Hymns of Spiritual Devotion. By T. L. Harris. Price 40 cents. 
The Herald of Light. Monthly. By T. L. Harris. Price 15 cents. 
Epitome of Spiritual Intercourse. By Alfred Cridge. Price 38e. 
Courtney’s Review of Dr. Dodd’s Theory. Price 25 cents. 

New Testament “Miracles” and “Modern Miracles.” Price 30e. 
Proceedings of the Hartford Bible Convention. Price 75e. 
Spiritualism, By Edmonds and Dexter, in two vols. Price $1.25 each 


An Exposition of Views respecting the princi Facta; Causes and 
pova in Spirit Manifestations. By idin Balke fn cioth, Tier paper 


The Religion of Manhood: By J. H. Robinson; introduction 
Newton. © Price in cloth, reer racer 50c. R Dia TEE 
Spirit Intercourse. By Herman Snow. Price 60 cents 
‘Lie Seeress of Prevorst, Price 38c. 
Spirit Works Real but not Miraculous, By A. Putnam. Price 250. 
© Birth of the Universe. By and through R. P. Ambler. Price S0c. 
prittan Land Richmond s Discussion, Pree $1.00. 
s from the . Dictated 
ev. R. P. Wilson, writing pirit wWonà, 63c. Py Separa, OUa, ee 
Reichenbach’s Dynamics of Magnetism. Price $1.00. 
Pneumatology, By Btilling. Edited by Rev. George Bush. Price The. 
Celestial Telegraph, By L. A. Cabagnet. Price $1.00. 
Night Side of ature. By Catharine Crowe. Price $1.25. 
The Healing of tho Nations. Thro Charles Linton, Mediam, with 
troduction aha Appendix, by Gov. Talmage Price $1.50. ni 
Tiffany’s Spiritualism Explained; in Twelve Lectures. 


Natt_,a Spirit; by Allen Putnam. 62 1-2c. 
The Ministry of Angels Realized; A Letter to the Edwards Congreranens 
Church, Boston. By . and Mrs. A. E. Newton. 15 cts., single; $126 a desen 


$10 a hundred. 


Answer to Charges of Belief in i + given beiro 
the Edwards Corsregstionsl iea Modern Bevel atigns, ke 6 centa. 


Prof. Hare’ : imental i 
rote Tare s Large Work Experim Investigations of the Byars Mani 


Scenes in the Spirit World; by Hodson Tuttle. Price 50 cents. 

Tiffany’s Monthly. $1.00 per annum. 

A Letter tothe Chestnut $ Co: 
RA ne Cherin treet, Congregational Charch, Chelsea, Mam. By Jeba 

A Eivulet from the Ocean of Truth, An interesting narrative of the advaace- 
ment of a spirit darkness into light, By J. 8. Adams. 25c. 

Review of Rev. Charies Beecher. By John 8. Adams. Price 6 cents. 

Book for Skeptics, Price 25 cents. 

Familiar Spirits and Spiritual Manif ions. Dr. Eacch Pond 
with a Reply by A. Bingham Price 15c. ertations. -Ey 

The Phil h: C ion. By Thomas 

Be Fn soR Ry, of roation y Paine, through the hand ef Heras 

t ing F f iri 3 

Astounding acts from ithe Bpirit World, By J. aie Bouth- 

Philosophy of the Spirit World, By Rev. Charies Hammond. 63¢. 

Mpssagos from the Hh a State. Communicated by John Murray threagh 

The Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine. C. Hammond, Medium. 15e. 

Voices from the Spirit World. Isaac Post, Medium. Price 50c. 

Reply to th . Dr. W. P. ’s Di i 

i eply to t he Eev. Dr. W. P Lunt’s Discourse, By Miss E. R. Torrey 

The Lil reath of Spiritua icati ; Through A 
ho Luy Mpat 85 ceha itual Co mmunications; Mri gn 


The Bouquet of Spiritual Flowers; Beceired the 
Mrs. J. 3 Adams, ata others. ices as above. cae melkimahip: $ 


The Progressivo Life of Spirits After Death. Price 15 centa. 


Aliscellancons. 


A CARD. 


For some time past I have devoted my peculiar mental and peychometrieal power 
to directing persons how to improve their condition and eclect right business pursuits 
&c. At the request of many, I have concladed to assist persons in making changes 
and getting situations. For this purpose I shall receive business applications. Per- 
sons having stands, or business situations that they would like to dispose ef—eech as 
stores, hote!s, farms, manufactories, &c., can apply, and should state terms, coati 
tions and particulars. Persons in want of the same should apply, stating what they 
want, and how much capital they would like to invest. Persons in want of a partoer, 
teacher, agent or mechanic, shouid state what they want and the qualifications re 
quired. Persons in want of such situations should apply. Those having means te 
invest, and those secking investments; and finally, any business application will be 
received, No charge will be made for the applications. When the application is met, 
the parties will be informed, and a small compensation required in propestion te the 
value, which shall be made satisfactory. By sending a small portien of their writing, 
persons may have a reading of their character, condition, qualification and businces 
adaptation, with important information concerning business. health, marriage, and 
all matters that require mental insight and clairvoyant perception. 

Terms, for a full reading on all points, $3; readings ona single point, or persenad 
readings, $1. Advice will be given on business matters and changes; fee $1. Per- 
sons who prefer the accuracy of the reading to a test, may state their age and cem- 
plexion. 

All letters should be directed to Natick, Mass., or left at my office, Ne. 7 Davis 
street, Boston, where I may be found on Saturday of each week, for readings or basi- 
ness. Those who doubt my ability or integrity in these matters, will be farniehed 
with satisfactory references on application. H. L. BOWKER. 

Naricx and Boston, Mass. 13-42 


PHONOGRAPHIC CLERE WANTED! 

Wanted, at the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, a young man of correct merals, 
having a good practical knowledge of phonography, and can keep books, and write a 
good hand. Good encouragement will be given. Address Dr. Axpzew Broxs, 98 
Fifth strect, Troy, N. Y. ws 


LIGHT BREAD, 


WITHOUT YEAST OR POWDERS. 
tor How to make ight delicious Bread with simple Flour and Water enly. 
Merely your address and one dime will ensure you by return of mail a litte book 
on Healthful Cooking and How to Make Light Bread with Flour and Water only. 
Persons interested are invited to call and see this delicious bread 'Tumxrzzascs 
Hovsgz, Nos. 18 and 20 Lagrange ‘Place, Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA BOARDING. 
M. A Hexcx has opened a fine large house for permanent and transient bearders 
at No. 202 Franklin street, opposite Franklin Square—a beantifal central loeation 
with the comforta of home. 2—t 


SPIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT, AND MESMERIC PRESCRIPTIONS, 
CAREFULLY prepared by OCTAVIUS KING, Botanie Apothecary, O84 Wach 

ington street, under Pine Street Church, Boston. : i 
All of Mra. Mettler’s Medicines for sale as above. f 


REMOVAL! 
Dx. RepMax has removed his office from 103 4th Avenue to 100 Bleeker street 
where he will receive visitors and patients as usual. 6 


FOUNTAIN ECUBE. 

A home for Spiritualists, Temperance men and women, and fer all ethers whe ish 
for quiet, order and comfort. This house is now under the management of the sub- 
ecriber, who will always be at his post ready to attend to the wante ef those whe may 
favor him with a call, at the corner of Harrison Averme and Beach street. 

39 tr E. V. WILSON, Manager far the Propristers. 


A. B. CHILD, M. D., DENTIST, 


NO. 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MABB. 
Op a Sa A 


SUFFOLK DYE HOUSE, 
OORNEER OF COUET AND HOWARD STREETS, BORTOM. 
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